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REPORT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONS, 

SUBMITTED  TO  THE  SYNOD,  1909. 


Retrenchment : Partial  Reversal. — The  restoration  to  the  mis- 
sionaries of  half  of  the  sums  by  which  their  estimates  for  the  current 
year  were  cut  down  last  autumn  was  made  possible  by  the  response  of 
the  Church  to  the  situation.  And  although  the  retrenchment  was  only 
partially  reversed,  that  even  so  much  could  be  done  to  maintain  the 
Mission  on  its  present  scale  happily  requires  that  the  Report  should 
begin  with  a note  of  thanksgiving.  The  generosity  of  our  people — in 
congregational  gifts  and  in  individual  donations — has  been  a joyful  proof 
that  the  Church  does  not  intend  to  let  go  its  reputation  as  a Missionary 
Church.  And  a little  further  advance,  scarcely  even  difficult  it  may 
now  be  said,  would  at  least  make  existing  work  safe.  And  then  it 
might  not  be  a wild  dream — the  thought  of  advance  along  some  of  the 
lines  which  are  urged  upon  us  by  the  bright  but  critical  position  in  the 
Far  East. 

As  will  be  well  understood,  it  was  with  heavy  hearts  at  what  the 
Minister  of  Regent  Square  Church  called  ‘ a miserable  meeting  ’ that  the 
Committee  felt  compelled  to  cut  down  the  Missionaries’  estimates  by  twenty 
per  cent.  At  that  time  a deficit  of  £2,500  at  the  end  of  1908  seemed  almost 
certain.  All  over  the  Church  congregational  contributions  were  much  less 
than  at  the  same  date  in  1907  ; individual  donations  also  had  declined. 
The  Committee  was,  besides,  under  obligation  to  preserve  intact  the 
Working  Balance  received  from  the  Lamont  Fund,  and  in  a season  of 
restricted  trade  and  industry  a recovery  seemed  beyond  hope.  No  choice  of 
paths  was  open  ; retrenchment  unhappy,  but  compulsory. 

If  the  matter  had  rested  there  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
dwell  on  the  dismay  with  which  the  announcement  was  received  on  the 
Mission  field.  At  a moment  of  unexampled  call  to  go  forward,  to 
sound  an  actual  retreat  was  disastrous  and  heartrending.  The  Mis- 
sionaries would  have  been  loyal  to  the  Church’s  bidding.  But  how — 
where — to  effect  the  large  economies  demanded  they  knew  not.  Even 
now  it  will  not  be  easy.  But  great  must  have  been  the  relief  with 
which  the  reversal,  even  partially,  of  the  retrenchment  resolution  has 
been  welcomed.  The  effect  on  the  home  Church  of  the  instruction  to 
the  Missionaries  to  reduce  the  Mission  work  by  one-fifth  was  remarkable. 
In  the  two  months  of  the  year  which  alone  remained  there  was  a splendid 
outburst  of  generous  giving,  and  as  the  Convener  anticipated  (in  the 
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‘ Retrenchment  ’ article  in  the  November  ‘ Messenger  ’),  some  of  the 
poorer  Churches  led  the  way. 

The  Self-Denial  and  Thanksgiving  offerings  of  the  last  week  of  November 
afforded  the  first  signs  of  a determination  that  ‘ retrenchment  must  be 
recalled.’  Two  large  individual  Self-Denial  gifts  (£500  and  £200)  were 
received,  and  even  without  these  the  total  sum  contributed  (£1,521)  sur- 
passed the  high-water  mark  of  the  first  year  of  the  Self-Denial  appeal,  and 
was  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  has  been  raised  in  this  way  in  any  recent 
year.  In  that  November  week  there  was  (one  of  our  Elders  declares)  ‘ much 
oatmeal  substituted  for  richer  fare.’  And — is  it  not  so  ? — no  one  was  a whit 
the  worse  for  a short  season  of  simple  living  ! 

Before  the  year  closed  many  liberal  donations  to  the  General  Fund 
raised  this  branch  of  last  year’s  income  to  several  hundred  pounds  beyond 
the  donations  of  1907.  And  there  was  also  a glad  rally  in  congregational 
contributions — many  additional  collections,  many  answers  to  earnest  appeals 
from  ministers  whose  hearts  were  stirred  by  the  thought  of  the  distress  of 
their  brethren  at  the  front,  and  last  year’s  gifts  under  this  head  were  finally 
exceeded  by  nearly  £300. 

The  one  effort  which  has  not  yet  attained  success  was  that  suggested 
in  the  Convener's  ‘ Retrenchment  ’ Statement — the  gathering  of  special 
promises  for  the  next  five  years  from  our  well-to-do  members,  up  to 
£1,000  each  year.  One  friend  offered,  for  himself  and  his  wife,  £50  for 
each  of  five  years  if  the  yearly  £1.000  were  secured.  Probably  a weekly 
journal  would  have  materially  forwarded  the  meeting  of  this  challenge; 
monthly  announcements  were  insufficient,  and  the  responses  were  few. 
The  Committee  still  looks  wistfully  at  this  possibility.  If  it  might  even 
yet  be  realised,  then  the  maintenance  of  other  sources  of  income  at  last 
year’s  fine  level,  and  their  growth  with  the  yearly  growth  of  the  Church, 
would  save  the  Mission  from  the  dread  which  has  lain  on  it  for  years — 
withdrawal  from  any  part  of  the  work  which  God  has  richly  blessed. 

Growth  of  the  Church. — For,  as  the  home  Church  prays  should  con- 
tinue, the  daughter  Church  steadily  grows,  and  with  many  proofs  that 
the  growth  is  not  nominal,  but  a genuine  evidence  of  the  power  of 
Christ  to  save.  Of  the  total  Communicant  membership  in  Chinese 
Protestant  Churches  (at  least  200,000),  our  own  Chinese  Churches  have 
6,444.  Including  the  members  in  the  Bengal  Mission,  in  the  Singapore 
stations,  and  in  South  Formosa,  the  Communicant  rolls  of  our  Mission 
Congregations  contain  10,151  names.1  The  story  of  progress  (so  far  as 
it  can  be  stated  in  figures)  is  as  follows : — 


— 

Communicants 

Native  Preachers 

Native  Pastorates 

Congregations 

December  1855 

25 





« 

„ 1880  . 

2,342 

71 

3 

79 

1890  . 

3,746 

108 

8 

134 

1900  . 

7,157 

161 

30 

220 

„ 1905  . 

9,461 

202 

41 

295 

„ 1906 

9,737 

210 

44 

299 

i,  1907  . 

10,151 

195 

47 

321 

1 This  figure  in  part  relates  to  December  31,  1907 ; in  some  cases,  several  months 
later.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  give  the  number  as  at  the  end  of  the  Mission  year 
(October  31,  1908)  it  would  be  considerably  larger. 


The  decrease  in  the  number  of  preachers  is  the  only  discouraging 
point  in  the  table.  It  is  due  largely  to  two  things,  which  with  increased 
force  tend  to  keep  the  sons  of  Christian  parents  from  giving  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  Church — the  multiplying  openings  in  business  and 
in  various  professions  which  present  themselves  to  lads  of  ability,  and 
the  much  too  meagre  provision  which  alone  it  has  as  yet  been  possible 
to  make  for  preachers  and  pastors.  The  increased  cost  of  living, 
perhaps  also,  to  some  extent,  a higher  standard  of  comfort,  causes  a salary 
quite  sufficient  some  years  ago  to  be  less  than  a ‘ living  wage  ’ to-day.1 

The  Givings  of  the  Daughter  Church. — A satisfactory  test  of  sincerity 
anywhere ; especially  so  amongst  the  Chinese  ! And  here  also  there  is 
progress;  total  contributions  of  the  321  Congregations,  #46,220 
(£4,700),  an  average  per  male  member  of  quite  a month’s  wage.  Of 
this  sum  close  on  £200  was  raised  for  the  Home  Missions  of  the  Chinese 
and  the  Formosan  Churches. 

The  Medical  Mission. — The  Communicant  rolls  speak  of  results 
achieved ; the  medical  figures  tell  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  produc- 
tive Mission  opportunities.  No  Dispensary  patient  leaves  with  medical 
advice  and  medicine  without  hearing  a Gospel  message.  The  best 
evangelistic  results  come,  however,  from  the  patients  in  the  Hospitals, 
on  whom  every  day  the  offer  of  eternal  life  in  Jesus  Christ  is  pressed. 
The  loving  persistence  of  the  doctors,  the  other  Missionaries  (men  and 
women),  the  Hospital  preachers,  the  medical  assistants  and  students,  has 
been  wonderfully  blessed.  Many  a conversion  dates  from  a stay  in  the 
Hospital ; stations  not  a few  have  originated  in  Hospital  impressions. 
Return  visits  of  out-patients  are  also  fruitful,  because  opportunities  for 
renewed  teaching.  Dr.  Grant  of  Chinchew  used  to  reckon  them  of 
high  evangelistic  value.  Read  thus  the  figures  are  full  of  cheer  :• — - 

In  the  15  Hospitals  (including  the  Chinchew  and  Swatow  W.M.A. 
Hospitals)  there  are  1,139  beds,  occupied  during  the  year  by  11,253  patients 
(fully  3,000  of  these  women).  Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-live 
patients  were  visited  in  their  own  homes — of  whom  1,645  were  women,  such 
patients  probably  as  accessible  to  Christian  influence  as  the  Hospital  in- 
patients. The  out-patients  (including  those  seen  in  itinerations)  numbered 
38,839,  a third  of  whom  were  women.  The  total  number  of  sick  folk  dealt 
with  by  the  17  doctors  was  52,727,  and  the  return  attendances  were  almost 
78,000.  Operations,  many  of  them  most  serious,  numbered  7,523,  with 
astonishingly  few  fatal  cases.  Even  on  its  purely  physical  side  it  is  a great 
and  Christlike  work,  and  it  is  carried  on  with  marvellous  economy.  The 
total  cost  (medicines,  Hospital  servants,  Hospital  preachers  and  Bible- 
women,  repairs  and  furnishings)  was  £750,  a good  deal  less  than  £1  per 
bed.  The  goal  at  which  all  the  doctors  aim,  which  several  of  them  have 
reached,  is  meeting  expenses  by  means  of  donations  and  small  fees.  But 
even  as  it  stands  no  one  will  regard  the  medical  expenditure  as  ex- 
travagant. 

An  important  new  departure  in  the  medical  work  is  being  effected  in  two 
of  the  Mission  hospitals,  Tainan  and  N aogaon,  the  addition  of  certificated 
nurses  to  the  hospital  staff.  The  Mission  doctors,  Dr.  Maxwell  and 
Dr.  Macdonald  Smith,  are  able,  by  gifts  from  private  friends  (and  in  the 

1 It  illustrates  one  of  several  automatic  increases  in  Mission  expenditure  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Missionaries  or  the  Committee. 


case  of  the  Tainan  Hospital  by  fees  and  donations  from  patients),  to  provide 
for  all  the  expenses  (including  the  nurses’  salaries),  and  the  two  appoint- 
ments (each  for  five  years)  have  been  made,  Miss  Annie  Benning  to  Tainan, 
and  Miss  A.  G.  Small  to  Naogaon. 

The  Missionaries. — The  Mission  Staff  has  suffered  heavy  losses 
during  the  year  by  resignations  and  by  the  hand  of  death.  Two  gifted 
and  much-loved  workers  were  cut  down  in  their  youthful  prime,  when 
ripe  (as  it  seemed)  for  their  highest  usefulness : Mr.  Garden  Blaikie,  at 
Edinburgh  (home  on  furlough),  on  May  28,  after  six  years  of  zealous 
and  fruitful  labour  in  and  round  about  Chaochowfu,  and  just  as  he  and 
Mrs.  Blaikie  were  joyfully  anticipating  an  early  return  to  the  field  ; and 
Mrs.  Oldham,  who  had  been  (as  Dr.  Edith  Paton)  for  seven  years  in 
charge  of  the  W.M.A.  Hospital  in  Chinchew  and,  since  her  marriage, 
for  one  happy  year  in  Changpu,  where  she  died  on  October  4;  her 
Missionary  life  a fragrant  memory  of  glad  and  unreserved  consecration 
to  the  Master’s  service. 

There  have  been  several  resignations.  Mr.  F.  R.  Johnson,  a faithful 
Missionary  Teacher  in  Formosa  for  seven  years,  resigned  last  summer. 
Mr.  Campbell  Moody,  driven  from  a tropical  climate  on  account  of  his 
wife’s  health,  left  Formosa  in  January  of  the  present  year ; a Missionary 
of  rare  ability  and  devotion,  who  has  given  the  Mission  (mostly  at 
Chianghoa,  Formosa ; for  a year  in  Singapore)  13  years  of  noble  work, 
and  leaves  behind  him  a large  Christian  community  in  Chianghoa 
county,  who,  as  well  as  his  Missionary  colleagues,1  are  sorrowing  greatly 
that  they  may  see  his  face  no  more.  Another  Formosan  resignation 
has  been  happily  averted.  Dr.  Landsborough,  ‘ the  Dr.  Grant  of  For- 
mosa,’ was  persuaded  to  delay  a final  decision  against  Formosa,  and  his 
health  having  been  well  maintained  through  the  summer,  to  the  joy  of 
all  who  knew  his  work  he  has  resolved  hopefully  to  continue  in 
Chianghoa.  Mr.  Hope  Moncrieff,  of  Yungchun  (Engchhun),  largely 
prompted  by  considerations  of  health — he  had  a serious  breakdown 
early  in  the  year,  shortly  after  returning  from  furlough — has  proffered 
his  resignation.  If  he  should  feel  constrained  to  persist  in  that  desire 
the  end  of  a zealous  and  useful  Missionary  service  will  be  greatly 
regretted. 

Illnesses,  mostly  now  past,  have  also  been  a cause  of  anxiety.  Dr. 
Lyall  had  to  leave  his  great  hospital  for  two  months.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay 
had  to  come  home  that  Mrs.  Barclay  might  put  herself  in  the  surgeon’s  hands. 
In  Hakkaland  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Maclver  have  both  been  ill  ; Mr. 
Maclver  is  now  home  on  furlough.  Mrs.  Cook  had  to  come  to  this  country 
for  several  months  ; so  also  has  Miss  Lloyd,  for  a serious  operation.  Mrs. 
Cousland,  in  the  same  way,  was  compelled  to  cross  to  America  from  Shanghai, 
where  she  and  Dr.  Cousland  have  been  at  work  for  years  for  the  China 
Medical  Missionary  Association.  Altogether  it  has  been  a troubled  year — 
a year  of  much  sorrow  and  grievous  loss,  sending  the  Church  back  to  the 
bedrock  of  comfort  in  the  sorest  distress — a simple  trust  in  the  wisdom  and 

1 Dr.  Landsborough,  who  has  been  beside  Mr.  Moody  during  all  the  Chianghoa  years, 
says, 4 1 cannot  tell  you  what  a blow  this  has  been  to  me  and  to  all  here.  Mr.  Moody  will 
be  sadly  missed  also  by  the  native  Christians,  and  many,  too,  who  have  not  yet  been 
won  over  to  Christianity.  We  are  very  sorry,  too,  to  lose  Mrs.  Moody.  She  is  much 
liked  by  us  all.’ 


REV.  GARDEN  BLAIKIE,  M.A.,  CHAOCHOWFU  (1901  1908) 


MRS.  H.  W.  OLDHAM  (1899  1908) 


BOTH  TAKEN  FROM  US  IN  YOUTHFUL  PRIME 


[To  face  v.  4 


REV.  CAMPBELL  N.  MOODY.  M.A.,  CHIANGHOA.  FORMOSA 
(1895  1909) 


A MISSIONARY  GROUP 

Mrs.  Hope  Moncriepf  in  front.  Behind,  from  left  to  right : fiev.  Hope  Moxchieff,  M.A., 
Dr.  Landsbobough,  and  Bev.  D.  Febguson,  M.A. 

MR.  MOODY  HAS  HAD  TO  LEAVE  FORMOSA  BECAUSE  OF  HIS  WIFE'S  HEALTH 

[To face  v.  5 


faithfulness  of  God.  Can  it  be  more  richly  expressed  than  in  the  assurance 
of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  quoted  by  Mrs.  Oldham  when  her  husband 
asked  as  the  end  drew  near  for  a word  for  his  own  stay  : ‘ God  is  love  ’ 1 

Recruits. — There  have  been  but  two  additions  to  the  Mission  band, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  Mission : Mr.  R.  A.  Rogers,  B.A.,  who  has  gone 
out  with  Mr.  Alan  Anderson  to  Chinchew  to  assist  in  the  Educational 
work  in  that  great  literary  city,1  and  Miss  Mary  Duffus,  the  daughter 
of  one  who  for  twenty-three  years  (1869-1892),  until  invalided  home, 
was  a greatly  respected  Swatow  Missionary.  Miss  Duffus  has  gone 
to  Wukingfu  to  succeed  Miss  Keith,  who  has  now  become  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Paton.  A successor  to  Mr.  Moody  has  also  been  found,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Montgomery,  B.A.,  brother  of  Dr.  Montgomery  of  Changpu,  son 
of  a distinguished  Home  Mission  worker,  the  Rev.  Henry  Montgomery, 
M.A.,  of  Belfast. 

Successors  to  Mr.  Blaikie  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Johnson  are  now  being 
sought,  and  also  a colleague  to  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Swatow  Anglo-Chinese  College.  It  may  be  possible  to  announce  one 
or  more  of  these  needed  appointments  to  the  Synod. 

Even  if  these  vacancies  were  tilled  we  should  still  have  a Mission  inade- 
quately manned,  in  view  of  the  Missionary  position  in  the  Far  East.  Does  the 
Synod  remember  the  minimum  of  reinforcements,  as  summed  up  by  Professor 
Macalister,  with  whom  Mr.  Christie  Reid  entirely  agrees,  both  of  them 
urging  such  additions  to  the  roll  of  workers  because  of  what  they  saw  of 
the  Mission  two  years  ago  1 Here  is  Professor  Macalister’s  statement  of  the 
required  reinforcements  : — For  Yungchun,  a Missionary  teacher  for  the 
Boys’  School,  one  or  two  Lady  Missionaries,  and  a lady  nurse  for  the 
Hospital ; for  Amoy,  two  or  three  Lady  Missionaries  ; for  Formosa,  two 
Lady  Missionaries  at  Takow,  two  at  Chianghoa,  and  at  Kagi  and  also  on 
the  East  coast  a ministerial  and  a Medical  Missionary,  as  well  as  a furlough 
doctor  to  keep  the  Formosa  Hospitals  open  continuously  ; for  Swatow,  a 
ministerial  Missionary  ; for  Hakkaland,  a ministerial  Missionary  and  two 
Lady  Missionaries  ; for  Chaochowfu,  a Mission  doctor,  a Missionary  teacher, 
and  a ministerial  Missionary  ; and  besides  all  these,  a business  man  at  each 
of  our  chief  centres,  to  relieve  the  Missionaries  of  the  crowd  of  purely 
business  matters  which  belong  to  the  conduct  of  a great  Christian  enterprise. 

Is  it  extravagant  to  say  that  the  Church  is  able  to  meet  these  calls, 
and  to  believe  that  our  people  are  resolved  that  the  Mission  must  now 
be  equipped  with  the  workers  and  the  means  demanded  by  its  large 
opportunities  of  advance  ? For  the  opportunities  still  summon  us  for- 
ward. 

The  Missionary  Situation. — To  the  list  of  called-for  reinforcements 
there  should  be  added  a ministerial  Missionary  to  labour  beside  Mr. 
Hamilton  in  Ram  pore  Boalia ; one  of  the  two  to  work  amongst  the 
students  in  the  Government  College  and  schools  and  the  educated  towns- 
men, the  other  to  give  himself  to  bazaar  and  village  preaching  ; also  a 
third  ministerial  Missionary  for  Singapore,  who  would  make  the  Amoy- 


1 A most  interesting  appointment,  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  an  Evangeli- 
cal member  of  the  Church  of  England,  Captain  Dawson  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  Mr. 
Rogers  himself  being  of  Wesleyan  birth  and  upbringing. 


speaking  Chinese  his  field.1  Both  in  Rajskahi  and  in  Singapore  the 
Mission  is  unembarrassed  by  difficulties  with  officials,  and  the  door  is 
wide  open  for  the  entrance  of  the  Gospel. 

But  in  the  present  emergency  in  China  it  is  natural  to  think  mainly 
of  that  great  Empire  when  a question  is  put  as  to  the  present  missionary 
situation. 

Does  the  missionary  opportunity  continue  ? ‘ Unprecedented,  pheno- 

menal, challenging  ’ — so  it  was,  yet  with  the  menace  of  withdrawal  soon  if 
the  Christian  Church  should  hold  back.  Has  this  day  of  grace — day  of  the 
possibility,  along  with  all  else  China  seeks  from  the  West,  of  effectively 
giving  the  Gospel  to  her  people  while  still  in  a receptive  mood — has  it 
ended  ? ‘ The  doors  are  shutting  ; they  are  not  as  widely  open  in  China  as 

they  were.  The  soil  is  hardening  fast.  The  tide  is  ebbing.  The  people 
have  become  weary  of  waiting  for  us  to  come.5  So  says  Bishop  Cassels,  one 
of  the  noted  ' Cambridge  Seven,5  a splendid  missionary  ; and  pessimism  is  not 
the  habit  of  missionaries. 

At  another  point,  the  attitude  of  the  Peking  authorities,  Dr.  Timothy 
Richard  is  almost  more  afraid  of  the  future — much  depressed  5 — than 
Bishop  Cassels.  The  leading  statesmen  of  the  Reform  Party  in  Peking 
find  themselves,  he  says,  almost  powerless  against  reactionary  colleagues. 
Some  of  them  had  been  called  to  the  capital  from  Viceroyalties.  As 
Viceroys  they  could  do  much  ; as  Cabinet  Ministers  almost  nothing.2 
It  is  true,  no  doubt ; but  though  the  opportunity  is  passing,  and, 
unused,  will  not  be  granted  to  us  long,  it  is  not  yet  gone.  ‘ The  call  of 
the  East  ’ is  only  the  more  urgent ; it  has  not  sunk  into  sullen  silence. 

The  Peking  Cabinet,  in  the  name  of  the  boy-Emperor,  Hsuan  Tung,  has 
renewed — ‘ unalterably  : let  all  obey 5 — the  promise  of  the  late  Emperor, 
Kuang  Hsu,  and  the  imperious  Em  press- Do  wager,  that  Parliamentary 
Government  shall  be  set  up  eight  years  hence,  and  much  immediate  political 
and  social  advance  has  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  present  Imperial 
Government.  These,  for  instance  : an  army  drilled  and  equipped  on  Western 
lines,  an  efficient  police  organised,  a network  of  railways  under  construction, 
good  roads  laid  down,  trade  and  commerce  promoted,  mines  and  factories 
defying  fengshui  (‘luck5),  a postal  system  extending,  everywhere  modern 
schools  planted,  newspapers  multiplied  and  free  to  deal  frankly  with  all  the 
questions  of  the  day  ; all  things  done  that  may  fit  China  to  take  her  place 
amongst  the  world’s  Great  Powers.  Political  and  social  measures  ! But  it 
does  all  mean  that  the  door  is  not  shut  against  the  institutions  and  ideas  of 
the  West,  and  this  tremendous  influx  of  new  thought  and  activity,  this 
widening  of  the  circle  of  freedom,  cannot  but  be  favourable  to  the  Christian 
propaganda.3 

1 Mr.  Murray  is  bravely  setting  himself  to  acquire  the  Amoy  dialect,  in  despair  of 
this  long  besought  Amoy-speakii  g missionary.  But  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  spare 
for  work  amongst  the  Amoy  immigrants  much  time  or  strength  from  his  own  important 
field,  the  Straiis-born,  Malay-speaking  Chinese. 

3 The  dramatic  fall  of  Yuan-shib-kai — the  proof  of  the  ‘ compassion 1 of  the  Court : 
‘Go  home  to  cure  your  lame  foot’ — may  perhaps  be  rather  the  result  of  Manchu 
lealousy  of  an  all-powerful  member  of  the  subject  Chinese  race  than  an  anti-reform 
intrigue. 

3 The  establishment  of  Constitutional  Government  seems  to  be  seriously  intended. 
City  and  County  Councils  are  at  once  to  prepare  the  way.  The  Mandarins  are  being 
consulted  as  to  the  election  of  a Parliament.  The  other  day  one  of  the  Amoy  pastors 
(L.M.ti  ) was  invited  by  the  Mandarin  to  a conference,  at  which  such  questions  were 
discussed,  the  Mandarin  to  report  suggestions  to  Peking. 


Significant  and  beneficial  was  an  act  of  the  Peking  Government  several 
months  ago.  An  Imperial  Rescript  (the  answer  to  a memorial  to  the  Throne 
from  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office)  cancelled  the  official  rank  given  ten  years 
ago  to  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and  priests,1  offered  at  that  time  also  to 
Protestant  missionaries,  and  by  them  unanimously  refused  ; an  official  rank 
constantly  used  in  mischievous  ways,  and  responsible  for  many  of  the 
vexatious  ‘ cases  ’ which  our  own  missionaries  have  found  such  hindrances  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Church. 

Other  Allies  of  the  Christian  Mission. — The  native  Press  continually 
ridicules  the  popular  idolatries,  concurring  with  the  Viceroy  of  Fukien 
and  Chekiang,  who  has  forbidden  idol  processions  because  they  ‘ lead 
astray  the  ignorant  ’ and  are  ‘ detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.’2 
Government  schools,  not  less  than  Christian  schools,  are  loosening  the 
hold  of  the  popular  superstitions.  The  new  non-Christian  literature, 
with  its  enormous  circulation,  never  advises  the  observance  of  non- 
Christian  worship.  As  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gibson,  the  Moderator- 
Designate  of  Synod  (a  choice  most  gratifying  to  the  Foreign  Missions 
Committee),  the  curriculum  in  Government  schools  and  colleges  puts 
ethics  in  the  very  first  place,  and  the  more  the  best  Confucian  precepts 
are  pressed  the  more  will  men  feel  the  need  of  a power  for  obedience 
which  the  Christian  faith  alone  brings  : ‘ The  law  a pedagogue  to  lead 
to  Christ.’  The  Christian  schools  and  colleges  are,  as  a rule,  greatly 
more  efficient  than  those  planted  by  the  Government,  for  which  there  are 
available  as  yet  few  trained  teachers.  And  non-Christian  fathers,  aware 
of  this,  recognising  also  the  pure  moral  atmosphere  of  the  Christian 
school,  are  more  than  willing  to  commit  their  sons  to  the  missionaries’ 
care.  Christian  schools  have  a splendid  unlimited  field,  and  (multiplied 
and  well  manned)  would  affect  China’s  future  for  good  in  an  incalculable 
degree. 

There  is  a mission  peril  in  the  inevitable  and,  indeed,  desirable 
uprising  of  a national  consciousness  (‘  China  for  the  Chinese  ’).  Some  of 
its  manifestations  are  uncouth  enough.3  It  almost  necessarily  wears  an 
anti-foreign  dress.  If  the  Chinese  Church  does  not  become  in  the  next 
few  years  a visible  and  important  factor  in  the  national  life — no  longer 
a struggling  foreign  exotic — it  may  be  overwhelmed  in  the  rush  of  a 
passionate  determination  to  reject  the  domination  of  the  West.  But 
the  peril  is  to-morrow,  not  to-day.  Our  own  missionaries  tell  us  only 
of  new  stations  they  are  invited  to  establish,  scholars  waiting  to  enter 
their  schools,  and  people  by  no  means  unfriendly  to  their  message.  In 
the  growing  contempt  for  idols  and  the  need  of  something  to  fill  up  the 
void  in  the  soul  there  is  an  opportunity  still  more  wonderful.  Will  the 
Church  ‘ buy  it  up  ’ or  let  it  go,  and  to-morrow  see  it  utterly  lost  ? 

Mission  Study  Circles.- — The  multiplication  of  Mission  Study  Circles 
amongst  our  young  men  and  women  would  be  prophetic  of  a Church  of 
the  future  inspired  by  the  Missionary  conviction  and  vision.  An  intelli- 
gently organised  inter-denominational  society,  ‘The  Young  People’s 

1 A priest  ranked  as  a prefect,  a bishop  as  a viceroy.  The  Chinese  magistrates  were 

withstand  demands  urged  by  such  official  equals,  however  unjust  they  might  be. 

2 The  demands  on  Christians  for  contributions  towards  the  expenses  of  idol  proces- 
sions, though  illegal,  have  often  brought  on  them  fierce  persecution. 

i_3  There  are  instances  in  the  reports  from  the  field  which  follow. 


Missionary  Movement,'  issues  text-books,  Helps  to  Leaders,  Outline 
Studies.  A band  of  young  folk,  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  goes  together 
through  some  section  of  the  great  mission  story  (China  and  India 
have  been  thus  studied),  and  its  members  are  henceforth  proof  against 
the  stock  objections  to  Foreign  Missions — ‘ Begin  at  home,’  ‘ Missions 
very  much  a failure,’  ‘ Mission  converts  rice  Christians,’  and  the  like. 

We  are  in  this  method  of  home  work  beginning,  somewhat  deliberately,  as 
is  the  Presbyterian  way,  to  fall  into  line  with  the  other  Churches  of  the  land. 
The  Girls’  Auxiliary  has  taken  up  the  idea  with  delightful  energy.  It  trains 
leaders,  stimulates  the  formation  of  Circles,  assists  them  in  their  initial 
stages. 

Mr.  Fleming  of  Newcastle,  a foremost  leader  of  the  Christian  Endeavour 
Movement,  at  the  request  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  has  taken  in 
hand  the  general  oversight  of  the  Mission  Study  Movement  amongst  ourselves. 
He  conducts  a Mission  Study  Column  monthly  in  the  ‘ Messenger,’  and  is  at 
the  call  of  those  who  desire  information  and  guidance  in  starting  Circles.1 
There  were  a good  many  last  winter,  there  will  be  many  more  next  winter, 
engaged  in  watching  the  adventures  and  heroisms  and  martyrdoms,  the 
romance  and  the  success  of  the  world-Mission  in  one  of  its  fields,  a fascinating 
occupation.  The  Mission  Library  in  the  Church  Offices  is  available,  on  merely 
nominal  terms,  to  leaders  and  members  of  Circles,  as  well  as  to  others 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  non-Christian  lands. 

The  World  Missionary  Conference. — Representatives  of  almost  all 
Protestant  Missions  to  non-Christian  peoples  are  to  gather  for  conference 
in  Edinburgh  in  June  1910.  It  is  to  be  a deliberative  assembly,  sur- 
veying the  whole  field,  examining  mission  methods  and  problems,  and 
arriving  at  a series  of  recommendations  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  guide  the 
work  of  the  next  decade.  Eight  Commissions  (of  one  of  which  Dr. 
Gibson,  of  Swatow,  is  the  Chairman)  are  now  mapping  out  the  Conference 
programme  and  conducting  the  preliminary  investigations.  The  Mission 
world  is  awaiting  the  Conference  with  much  expectation  and  much  prayer. 

Mission  Councils  and  Presbyterial  Powers. — The  request  of  several 
of  the  Mission  Councils  to  be  invested  with  Presbyterial  powers  for  certain 
purposes  has  been  carefully  considered,  and  the  following  recommendations 
are  now  submitted  to  the  Synod 

That  the  Synod  should  : — 

‘ I. — (1)  From  time  to  time  invite  the  Mission  Councils  to  state  their 
opinion  when  questions  of  interest  and  importance  to  the 
workers  abroad  as  well  as  to  the  Church  at  home  are  under 
discussion  ; such,  for  example,  as  a re-statement  of  the 
creed  of  the  Church,  like  the  Articles  of  the  Faith  adopted 
some  years  ago  ; and 

‘ (2)  Empower  Mission  Councils  (which  already  have  constitutional 
access  to  the  Synod,  as  Councils  or  individually,  by  petition 
or  memorial)  to  overture  the  Synod  on  matters  affecting 
the  life  and  work  of  the  whole  Church  ; it  being  under- 
stood that  any  representations  they  may  desire  to  make 
regarding  their  own  work  and  its  home  administration  shall 
be  addressed,  as  hitherto,  not  to  the  Synod  directly,  but  to 
the  Foreign  Missions  Committee. 

1 Mr.  Fleming  is  to  represent  the  Committee  at  a Conference  of  Mission  Study  workers 
in  July  (17th-24th)  at  Mundesley-on-Sea. 


‘II. — (a)  It  is  desirable  that  Mission  Councils  should  have  Presby- 
terial  powers  to  deal  with  any  charge  against  the  life  or 
doctrine  of  their  own  members,  and  it  is  therefore  recom 
mended  that  the  Synod  be  asked  to  confer  Presbyterial  powers 
for  this  purpose  on  the  following  bodies,  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Synod  being  always  reserved,  as  in  the  case  of  a Presbytery  : 
(1)  The  Swatow  and  Wukingfu  Mission  Councils  meeting 
together  ; (2)  The  Amoy  Mission  Council  ; (3)  The  Formosa 
Mission  Council  ; (4)  The  Singapore  Mission  Council,  with  the 
addition  of  the  Minister  and  an  Elder  (chosen  by  the  Session) 
of  each  of  the  English  Presbyterian  congregations  in  Singapore, 
Penang,  and  Rangoon  ; while  (5)  in  the  case  of  such  a charge 
against  one  of  our  Bengal  missionaries,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  be  authorised  to  ask  the 
Bengal  United  Free  Church  Mission  Council,  of  which  our 
Bengal  missionaries  are  members,  to  make  preliminary  inves- 
tigations and  report  to  the  Synod  through  the  Foreign  Missions 
Committee. 

‘ (b)  In  order  to  give  effect  to  this  recommendation  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  words  “ or  missionary  ” (par.  532)  be  omitted  from 
paragraph  516  of  the  Book  of  Order,  and  that  paragraph  532 
should  read  thus  : — 

‘ In  the  case  of  a charge  of  a grave  offence  or  of  heresy  against  a mis- 
sionary on  the  foreign  field,  the  exercise  of  discipline  belongs 
to  the  Mission  Council  of  which  he  is  a member,  which  pos- 
sesses the  powers  of  a Presbytery  for  this  purpose,  all  parties 
having  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Synod  as  if  the  Mission 
Council  were  a Presbytery  ; but  in  dealing  with  such  a case 
the  Mission  Councils  of  Swatow  and  Wukingfu  are  to  meet 
together,  and  the  Mission  Council  of  Singapore  is  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  Minister  and  an  Elder 
(chosen  by  the  Session)  of  each  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
congregations  of  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Rangoon  ; while  in 
the  case  of  such  a charge  against  one  of  our  Bengal  mis- 
sionaries the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  is  authorised  to  ask 
the  Bengal  United  Free  Church  Mission  Councd,  of  which 
our  Bengal  missionaries  are  members,  to  make  preliminary 
investigations  and  report  to  the  Synod  through  the  Foreign 
Missions  Committee.’ 

The  Anti-Opium  Crusade. — The  International  Opium  Commission, 
which  met  in  Shanghai  in  February,  freely  admits  ‘ the  unswerving 
sincerity  of  the  Government  of  China  in  its  efforts  to  eradicate  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  opium,  the  increased  body  of  public  opinion 
amongthe  Chineseby  which  these  efforts  are  supported, and  the  real  though 
unequal  progress  already  made  in  a task  of  the  greatest  magnitude.’ 1 

The  progress  has  been  real  ; that  it  has  been  unequal  is  due  to  the 
inaction  of  some  local  authorities,  the  Mandarins  themselves  perhaps  opium- 
smokers,  and,  besides,  puzzled  to  find  a substitute  for  the  opium  tax.  In 

1 The  Commission  has  made  no  recommendation  for  the  quickened  reduction  of  the 
importation  of  Indian  opium  into  China.  But  it  urges  Governments  to  suppress  the 
opium  habit  in  their  own  possessions,  and  to  prevent  the  importation  of  opium  and  its 
derivatives  into  any  country  which  prohibits  their  entry. 
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the  Western  Provinces  native  opium  is  chiefly  used.  And  there  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  area  under  the  poppy  is  very  considerable— in  Yunnan  and  Szech- 
wan, for  example,  the  chief  opium-growing  provinces  ; in  Kiangsu,  Kiangsi, 
and  Anwhei  (the  three  provinces  ruled  by  the  enlightened  and  progressive 
Tuan  Fang),  and  in  Honan  and  Hunan.  In  Chihli  opium-growing  is  to  cease 
next  year.  In  Yunnan  Chaucellor  Leech,  of  the  British  Embassy,  reports 
that  the  ground  previously  occupied  by  the  poppy  is  now  practically  all  occu- 
pied by  other  crops,  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  the  energetic  Viceroy. 

And  wherever  opium  dens  are  really  closed  and  opium-growing 
forbidden  and  punished  public  opinion  (almost  a new  force  in  China) 
is  with  the  authorities.  ‘ Young  China,’  says  Mr.  Arnold-Foster,  ‘ is  dead 
against  opium.’ 

In  Fukien  (where,  however,  as  in  Qwangtung  and  other  maritime  pro- 
vinces, it  is  chiefly  Indian  opium  that  is  used)  the  Viceroy  has  issued  a 
proclamation  forbidding  the  growth  of  the  poppy  after  the  present  year. 
The  Fukien  Anti-Opium  Society  scattered  the  proclamation  in  large  type 
over  the  province  that  the  farmers  everywhere  might  see  it. 

In  this  province  and  in  Qwangtung  are  our  own  Missions,  and  the 
Missionaries  report  very  unequal  progress. 

Little  has  been  done  in  the  Swatow  district  beyond  the  issue  of  proclama- 
tions.1 But  at  Miou,  towards  Hakkaland,  the  local  mandarin  has  formed 
an  Anti-Opium  Committee,  on  which,  at  his  reque-t,  our  Chinese  pastor  there 
and  one  of  his  Elders  have  been  placed.  In  North  Hakkaland  Mr.  Mackenzie 
expects  that  this  year  farmers  will  not  put  so  much  land  under  the  poppy. 
He  reports  real  efforts  to  lessen  the  amount  of  opium  used,  by  heavier  duties 
and  fewer  facilities. 

In  the  Amoy  district  Mr.  Beattie  says  that  ‘opium  merchants  report 
decreasing  sales.  The  closing  of  all  opium  shops  has  been  enforced  lately. 
Fortnightly  meetings  are  being  held  in  temples  by  prominent  citizens,  and 
Missionaries  and  native  workers  have  been  invited  to  speak  on  the  evils  of 
opium.’  At  Changpu  Mr.  Watson  and  the  Changpu  pastor  by  invitation 
addressed  a great  anti-opium  meeting  in  front  of  the  yamen,  the  officials  all 
present.  ‘ Fields  that  last  year  were  sown  with  the  poppy  are  this  year 
(1908)  growing  wheat  and  barley  ’ (Mr.  Watson). 

Real  progress  in  the  extirpation  of  the  opium  habit  is  being  made. 
And  the  Chinese  Government  proposes  to  get  rid  of  the  curse  in  fewer 
than  the  ten  years  originally  fixed.  Surely  our  own  Government  will 
meet  any  such  honest  effort  by  increasing  the  yearly  diminution  of  the 
importation  of  opium  from  India. 

Synod’s  Mission  Deputies. — At  last  Synod  a large  band  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  was  set  apart  to  visit  the  congregations  in  five  or  six  Pres- 
byteries during  the  Synodical  year  in  the  interests  of  our  Foreign 
Mission  work.  The  Presbyteries  of  Bristol,  Durham,  Manchester. 
Northumberland,  and  Yorkshire  have  been  covered,  and  the  Synod  is 
asked  to  commission  a second  band  of  Deputies  to  complete  the  visita- 
tion (if  possible)  before  the  Synod  of  1910. 

‘ The  Deputies,’  reports  their  Convener  (Mr.  Howie  Boyd,  to  whose 
immense,  ungrudged  pains  in  the  arrangements  the  success  of  the  visitation 


See  also  the  Chaochowfu  section  of  the  Report. 
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is  largely  due),  ‘ were  received  everywhere  with  cordiality,  often  with 
enthusiasm.’  The  officers  of  the  Churches  welcomed  the  sugge>-tions  made  to 
them,  and  many  promises  were  made  of  increased  efforts  to  diffuse  missionary 
information  (by  means  of  the  1 Messenger  ’ and  the  ‘ Children’s  Messenger,’ 
and  in  other  ways),  and  to  give  our  people  systematic  opportunities  of  taking 
some  share  in  the  support  of  the  work.  A considerable  part  of  the  visitation 
fell  to  be  carried  through  after  the  Committee’s  ‘ Retrenchment  ’ resolution 
was  announced,  and,  beyond  question,  much  of  the  rally  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  due  to  the  eloquent  earnestness  with  which  the  Deputies  pled 
that  the  Church  must  not  suffer  the  Mission  to  retreat  before  doors  God 
had  opened. 

Mr.  Howie  Boyd  adds  an  interesting  incident.  ‘ One  of  the  Deputies,  a 
respected  Elder,  was  “ calling  upon  a dear  old  friend.”  He  mentioned  that 
he  was  on  the  point  of  visiting  two  Churches  as  Synod’s  Foreign  Mission 
Deputy.  The  lady  was  greatly  interested,  and  presented  him  with  a cheque 
for  £100  for  the  China  Mission.  “ It  was  a kind  of  cheerful  send  off,”  and 
was  highly  appreciated.’ 


A MO  Y DISTRICT . 

( Including  the  Stations  superintended  by  the  Missionaries  resident  at  the 
centres , Amoy,  Engchhun , Chinchew , and  Changpu.) 

To  Amoy,  the  oldest  of  our  Mission  centres,  our  second  Missionary, 
Dr.  J.  Young,  was  appointed  in  1850,  and  from  1851  to  1854  Mr.  Burns 
was  beside  him.  Dr.  Young’s  health  having  given  way  he  was  brought 
home  by  Mr.  Burns,  who,  on  his  return  to  China  in  1855,  went  first  to 
Shanghai,  and  then  to  Swatow. 

Mr.  Gutzlaff,  of  the  Basel  Mission,  visited  Amoy  more  than  once  between 
1830  and  1834.  The  Rev.  David  Abeel,  a Minister  of  the  American  Re- 
formed Church,  supported  by  that  Church,  but  sent  out  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (representing  American  Con- 
gregationalism), laboured  there  from  1842  to  1845.  Other  American  Mis- 
sionaries were  sent  out  under  the  same  arrangement,  commissioned  by  the 
A.B.C.F.M.,  but  supported  by  the  American  Reformed  Church.  In  1857 
the  Mission  was  transferred  to  that  Church.  In  1844  the  London  Missionary 
Society  established  its  Amoy  Mission. 

The  Amoy  District  covers  an  area  of  18,000  square  miles,1  with  a popula- 
tion of  10,000,000  ; district  and  population  divided  about  equally  between 
the  three  Protestant  Missions.  The  City  of  Amoy  (150,000  inhabitants)  is 
on  the  island  of  Haimun,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dragon  River.  A railway  is 
now  under  construction  inland  to  Changchew.  The  chief  Mission  Institutions 
(Colleges,  Schools,  <fec.),  the  Mission  houses,  and  the  residences  of  the  foreign 
community  are  all  on  the  small  island  of  Kolongsu,  opposite  Amoy  City. 

1 It  illustrates  the  size  of  the  district  and  the  immense  number  of  villages  it  contains 
that  an  American  Reformed  lady  missionary  in  1907  visited  villages  where  no  foreigner 
had  ever  before  been  seen. 
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I.  Amoy. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  George  M.  Wales  and  Mrs.  Wales,  Rev. 
James  Beattie,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Beattie;  Mr.  H.  F.  Rankin  (Principal  of 
the  Anglo-Chinese  College)  and  Mrs.  Rankin,  Mr.  Henry  J.  P.  Anderson, 
M.A.  (Second  Master  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  College),  and  Mrs.  Anderson  ; 
and  Misses  Macgregor,  Usher,  and  Symington. 


Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Lim  Un-jin,  College  Tutor,  Ng 
Hwai-tek,  of  Ernung-kang  (a  suburb  of  Amoy),  Li  Sin-to,  of  Bay-pay, 
Yu  Un-sin,  of  Liong-bun-see,  along  with  Na  Ju-khoe  and  Lim  Po-tek 
(two  Native  Missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Amoy  Churches),  Si  Lim- 
tit,  of  Anhai,  Iu  Iok-se,  of  Koa-kio,  the  late  Pastor  of  An-hai  (Ivho 
Kat-beng),  and  Iu  Nai-hu,  House-master  in  the  Amoy  Anglo-Chinese 
College. 

The  Theological  College. — In  the  Theological  College  the  three  Amoy 
Missions  (American  Reformed,  London  Missionary  Society,  and  our 
own)  are  now  united,  two  members  from  each  Mission  constituting  the 
Board  of  Management.  Mr.  Beattie  and  Mr.  Oldham  represented  our 
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Mission  on  the  teaching  staff  (Mr.  Beattie  as  Principal  continuously,  Mr. 
Oldham  coming  up  from  Changpu  for  a special  course  of  lectures); 
Mr.  Macgowan,  Mr.  Sadler,  and  Mr.  Joseland  the  other  associated 
Missions. 

There  were  29  students  : 12  London  Missionary  Society  men  ; G American 
Reformed  (one  of  these  six  supported  by  the  two  American  Reformed 
Churches  in  A.moy  City,  another  pays  his  own  expenses) ; 8 of  our  own 
Mission  ; 2 supported  by  the  Evangelisation  Society  of  the  native  Church, 
and  one  young  man  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  sent  by  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission  there  ; all  ‘ well  behaved  and  studious,’  Mr.  Beattie 
reports.1  The  new  College  Tutor  and  House-master,  Mr.  Lim  TJn-jin, 
formerly  pastor  of  Engchhun,  is  ‘ a great  acquisition,  a man  of  much  prudence 
and  tact  ; his  preaching  full  of  point  and  directness.  Witness  a sermon  of 
his  on  the  Rich  Fool  : the  rich  man  a fool  because  (1)  he  imagined  his  goods 
could  feed  his  soul  (“Soul,  take  thine  ease”)  ; (^)  He  drew  all  to  himself  ; 
utterly  selfish  (“  my  goods”) ; (3)  He  proposed  a life  of  waste  and  idleness 
(“  thine  ease”) ; and  (4)  He  was  out  in  his  reckoning  ; he  reckoned  without 
God.’  Besides  the  Tutor  there  is  a Chinese  teacher  for  the  Classics  and 
another  for  the  Mandarin  dialect,  a knowledge  of  which  is  part  of  the 
equipment  of  competently  educated  Chinese. 

Besides  the  usual  studies,  training  in  the  practical  work  of  the 
Ministry  has  been  constant ; the  students  taken  out  to  evangelise  in 
Amoy  City  and  suburbs,  or  sent  to  country  stations  to  teach  the  Sunday 
Schools  and  speak  in  preaching  halls  and  chapels ; the  Deacons’  courts 
thus  assisted  in  most  cases  paying  the  travelling  expenses.  A weekly 
‘Question  and  Answer’  meeting  was  also  useful. 

A College  Library  is  being  formed  ; the  nucleus  of  a Library  Fund,  a 
sum  subscribed  in  honour  of  Dr.  McGregor  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 
The  Sourh  Fukien  Religious  Tract  Society  has  given  a grant  of  books  ; Dr. 
Lim  Boon  Keng,  of  Singapore,  has  subscribed  $10;  Dr.  Preston  Maxwell,  $5. 
More  help  is  needed. 

‘ The  great  drawback  in  our  theological  training,’  Mr.  Beattie  says, 

‘ is  the  lack  of  education  in  the  case  of  at  least  half  of  the  men.  It  is 
hoped  that  Missionaries  at  inland  stations  and  native  Pastors  will 
adopt  means  whereby  promising  but  poorly  equipped  young  men  may  be 
coached  f r the  preliminary  examination  (the  standard  of  which  is  to  be 
raised),  and  so  be  better  prepared  to  profit  by  the  course  offered  in  the  College. 
Inability  to  take  proper  notes  of  lectures  constitutes  a great  barrier  to  steady 
progress. 

It  is  the  new  China  which  speaks  in  a proposal  of  one  of  the  Native 
Pastors  in  the  Synod  that  the  Chinese  Church  should  do  more  for  the 
support  of  the  College  and  obtain  a larger  share  in  its  government. 
A movement  towards  this  end  is  sure  to  grow. 

The  Pastorates. — Two  Pastorates  (Pechuia  and  E-mung-kang)  are  in 
Mr.  Beattie’s  care. 

Pechuia  gladdened  the  heart  of  Mr.  Burns  in  1854,  giving  him  his  first 

1 The  death  from  black  small-pox  of  the  Tutor’s  eldest  son,  a doctor  (in  private 
practice  in  Amoy,  trained  in  our  Yungchun  H 'spital),  caused  much  alarm  amongst  the 
students  ; the  death  having  occurred  in  the  College.  Happily,  this  was  the  onl>  case. 
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Chinese  converts.  But  its  Christian  Church  has  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  greatly 
needs  a new  quickening.  Its  preacher  and  teacher  both  left  during  the  year. 


The  services  are  now  conducted  sometimes  by  the  College  students,  sometimes 
by  the  Church  officers.  The  E-mung-kang  Pastorate  is  in  a healthy  condition, 
and  the  weekly  prayer  meeting  on  Kolongsu  Island  is  well  attended.  ‘ Topics 
for  prayer  and  subjects  of  addresses  are  printed  on  leaflets,  and  announced 
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to  the  Sunday  congregations.  I have  conducted  two  Communicants 
classes. 

‘We  are  urging  the  Y.M.C.A.  directors  at  home  to  send  out  a Secretary 
and  establish  a strong  Y.M.C.A.  branch  in  Amoy.  The  Church  does  not 
reach  the  young  business  men  in  Amoy  and  Kolongsu.  The  young  men 
connected  with  the  Church  are  themselves  holding  night  classes,  arranging 
lectures,  and  so  forth.’ 

A calamitous  typhoon  and  flood  took  place  in  the  Amoy  Mission  field 
last  October.  It  did  some  damage  in  Amoy  itself  ; but  was  most  destructive 
inland.  The  authorities  have  estimated  the  fall  of  houses  in  the  city  of 
Changchew  as  one  in  six.  Many  lives  were  lost  and  large  areas  of  rice 
destroyed.  An  Anglo-Chinese  School  was  swept  away.  The  American 
Reformed  and  the  London  Missionary  Society  Missions  had  their  buildings, 
schools,  houses,  and  churches,  greatly  injured  or  even  demolished.  A happy 
outcome  of  Christian  brotherhood  was  the  collection  of  $1,000  by  the  Amoy 
and  Kolongsu  Churches  for  the  Changchew  sufferers.1  Rice  rose  to  six  times 
the  usual  price. 

The  rest  of  the  Pastorates  connected  with  Amoy  are  watched  over 
by  Mr.  Wales,  who  has,  besides,  most  of  the  business  side  of  the  Amoy 
work  (accounts,  printing,  secretarial,  &c.)  in  his  hands.  Two  Ordinations 
took  place  in  his  diocese  in  the  end  of  the  year — at  Anhai  (Mr.  Si 
Lim-tit)  the  tilling  up  of  a vacancy,  and  at  Koa-kio  (Mr.  Iu  Iok-se)  a 
new  Pastorate,  carved  out  of  the  Anhai  Pastorate.  Seven  Pastorates 
with  more  than  twenty  stations  are  included  in  the  district  Mr.  Wales 
superintends.2 

The  Pastors  and  Preachers  at  many  of  the  stations  are  somewhat  dis- 
couraged ; the  condition  of  their  Congregations  showing  perhaps  some  reaction 
from  the  very  interesting  revivals  two  or  three  years  ago,  just  as  it  has  been 
in  Wales  ; while,  also,  the  rapidly-increasing  cost  of  living  means  for  them- 
selves, with  salaries  not  much  larger  than  formerly,  a good  deal  of  actual 
hardship.  The  native  Church  will  in  time  meet  this  call.  But  at  first  it  is 
a demand  on  the  generosity  of  the  home  Church. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  College. — On  the  roll,  163  boys  in  the  first  term  ; 
153  in  the  second  term  ; the  decrease  a customary  event;  Chinese  boys 
beginning  the  year  full  of  purpose  and  flagging  as  time  goes  on.  There 
were  fewer  laggards  in  1908  than  in  previous  years. 

An  interesting  incident  of  the  year  was  a request  from  the  Taotai  that 
some  of  the  lads  should  become  interpreters  to  the  American  sailors,  while 
the  American  fleet  was  in  the  harbour.  60  of  the  lads,  mostly  members  of 
the  College  Y.M.C.A.,  assisted  in  a Y.M.C  A.  tent  put  up  as  a resort  for  the 
men  of  the  fleet.  ‘ The  Y.M.C.A.  tent,’  Mr.  H.  J.  P.  Anderson  says,  ‘ was 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  tents.  The  College  lads  were  most  useful  and 
the  practice  in  speaking  English  was  good  for  themselves.’ 

The  pupils  have  worked  satisfactorily.  £ We  have  more  than  main- 
tained our  ground,  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  schools  are 

1 Of  much  interest  and  with  a wider  vision  is  a Collection  of  $104  by  our  Singa- 
pore Chinese  Churches  for  the  sufferers  in  the  Messina  earthquake. 

2 The  word  recalls  John  Knox’s  ‘ Superintendents,’  whose  pastoral  duties  much 
resembled  a modern  Missionary’s  superintendence  of  the  native  Churches — ‘ constant 
visitation  of  the  stations,  preaching  on  Sundays  to  the  Congregations,  and  on  week-days 
in  the  villages  and  market-places,  sharing  the  burdens  of  the  Preachers,  visiting  their 
members  with  them,  oversight  of  the  day  schools  ’ (Mr.  Wales). 
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subsidised,  while  their  pupils  have  an  easier  road  than  ours  into  oflicial 
employment.’ 1 

A gymnasium  under  cover  and  a good  recreation  ground  are  needs  of  the 
College.  A fine  piece  of  ground  in  front  of  the  College  would  suit  splendidly 
for  the  playground,  but  its  Chinese  owner,  a rich  man,  is  not  anxious  to  sell. 

The  College  Y.M.C.A.  has  more  than  40  members,  its  weekly  meet- 
ings well  attended.  ‘ More  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  lads  come  from  heathen 
homes.  Very  few  of  them,  if  they  stay  in  the  College  for  two  or  three 
years,  leave  without  having  come  out  on  the  Christian  side,  and  eveu 
those  few  will  always  have  their  lives  influenced  by  Christian  principles. 
In  quite  a number  of  cases  our  Y.M.C.A.  meetings  have  played  a large 
part  in  bringing  about  a pupil’s  conversion.’ 

The  College  is  changing,  Mr.  Rankin  says,  ‘ from  a day  school  with 
a few  boarders,  into  a Boarding  school  with  a few  day  scholars,’  a result 
of  the  establishment  of  fairly  good  Government  primary  schools.  The 
younger  local  boys  get  teaching  in  these  schools  at  a quarter  of  the  fees 
charged  in  the  College. 

* We  have  now  few  local  pupils,  but  as  our  “graduate”  students  went 
abroad  they  carried  news  of  the  College  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  Rangoon, 
Hong  Kong,  Saigon,  Manila  and  Formosa,  and  we  get  students  from  all 
these  places.  Our  boarding  accommodation  has  increased,  but  needs  further 
enlargement.  We  have  sleeping  accommodation  of  two  grades,  dormitories 
with  several  beds,  and  rooms  with  two  beds  only.  We  want  now  private 
rooms,  each  with  only  one  bed.  Several  applications  for  private  bedrooms 
for  sons  of  Mandarins  and  rich  merchants  were  made  this  year.  My  plan 
is  to  build  a row  of  single  rooms  each  having  its  own  window  and  door, 
the  cheapest  form  of  building  in  China.  For  this  we  would  require  £300. 
Perhaps  some  friend  will  help  us. 

‘ The  Chinese  subjects  are  those  required  by  the  Chinese  regulations  for 
Government  Middle  Schools,  with  this  difference  that  chemistry,  political 
economy,  and  all  sciences  and  mathematics,  as  well  as  commercial  subjects, 
are  taught  in  English  ; the  standard  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Chinese 
Government  High  Schools  or  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  music,  drawing,  physical  and  military  drill.’ 

Mr.  A.  Joseland,  a son  of  Mr.  Joseland,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  assists  Mr.  Rankin  and  Mr.  Anderson.  There  are  five  Chinese 
teachers  of  English,  six  teachers  of  Chinese,  one  Mandarin  teacher,  and 
a Chinese  house-master ; the  teachers  of  Chinese  mostly  graduates  of  the 
first  degree  (Siu-Tsai),  the  Chinese  teachers  of  English  subjects  having 
equivalent  qualifications. 

‘The  pupils  are  the  sons  of  well-to-do  people,  the  poorer  class  of  boys  cannot 
afford  our  comparatively  high  fees  (with  board,  £ 8 or  £9).  As  a whole  they 
are  well  behaved,  and  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  studies.  One  of 
the  boys  is  foreign,  the  son  of  the  Deputy-commissioner  of  Customs.  He  is 
quite  void  of  pride,  and  his  gentlemanly  manners  have  a good  influence  with 
the  Chinese,  who  are  proud  to  think  that  the  College  has  such  a good  standing. 
He  is  studying  for  the  .Junior  Cambridge  Local  Examination,  and  although  he 

1 Mission  Schools  and  Colleges  are  not  yet  recognised  by  the  Government  as  insti- 
tutions whose  pupils  may  sit  at  examinations  for  oflicial  degrees  and  posts. 
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is  a Roman  Catholic  I am  taking  him  through  St.  Mark  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.’ 

The  Union  Middle  School. — In  this,  as  in  the  Theological  College,  the 
three  Amoy  Missions  unite ; the  Principal,  Mr.  Pitcher,  American 
Reformed  Mission  ; Mr.  Joseland  (L.M.S.),  teaching  singing  and  organ- 
playing;  1 and  a large  number  of  the  other  Missionaries  rendering  help 
in  the  classes  and  the  Chapel  services.  There  are  five  Chinese  teachers. 
Like  the  College  tutor,  Mr.  Ng  Sian-si,  the  Middle  School  house-master, 
whose  painstaking  work  is  admirable,  lias  received  calls  to  Pastorates 
during  the  year.  Both  men  see  the  tremendous  importance  of  the 
Mission  Educational  work,  and  refuse  to  be  drawn  from  their  present  posts. 

The  School  aims  at  a curriculum  alike  in  Western  and  in  Chinese  subjects 
on  a level  as  high  as  that  of  Government  High  Schools.2  But  a high  standard 
of  scholarship  can  only  be  secured  by  proper  and  efficient  preparatory  work 
in  the  primary  schools.  To  secure  this  the  Middle  School  Board  urges  closer 
foreign  supervision  of  primary  schools  and  the  better  training  of  teachers. 

The  school  year  began  with  60  boys  (almost  all  from  Christian  homes) 
— 27  A.R.  Mission  lads,  17  E.P.,  15  L.M.S.,  one  supported  by  the 
Chinese  Missionary  Society.  It  would  emphasise  Christian  loyalty 
that  the  school  work  was  suspended  for  three  days  last  November,  when 
the  Emperor  and  the  Empress-Dowager  died.  Good  conduct  and 
diligence  marked  the  year.  Fully  93  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  marks 
were  obtained  by  the  two  highest  boys  in  each  of  the  four  classes. 
Diplomas  are  henceforth  to  be  awarded  only  to  boys  who  take  the  com- 
plete course  of  five  years.3  The  maximum  school  fee  is  #40  per  annum. 
In  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  the  tuition  fee  is  #24,  and  the  boarding 
fee  #2f  monthly. 

‘ Several  boys  became  Church  members  during  the  year.  The  Saturday- 
evening  Christian  Endeavour  meeting  and  the  Sabbath  evening  prayer  meeting, 
both  conducted  by  the  lads  themselves,  have  been  full  of  interest  and  of  great 
spiritual  help  to  the  entire  school.’ 

Primary  Schools. — No  report  of  the  Primary  Schools  has  been 
furnished.  The  three  Amoy  Missions  have  in  all  100  Primary  Schools, 
with  2,500  pupils,  400  of  them  girls,  1,500  or  1,600  from  non-Christian 
homes.  There  are  ten  Girls’  Mission  Middle  Schools  (three  in  Amoy, 
one  in  Yungchun,  two  in  Chinchew,  two  in  Changchew,  one  in  Sio-khe. 
and  one  in  Changpu),  with  600  pupils.  Four  of  these  schools  belong  to 
our  own  Mission,  and  have  300  pupils  ; besides  two  Kindergarten  schools, 
with  more  than  100  pupils. 


1 To  the  great  sorrow  of  the  Amoy  workers,  Mrs.  Joseland  died  last  November : ‘ the 
praises  heard  about  the  music  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school  are  indications  of 
the  efficiency  of  her  work.’  One  of  the  Chinese  teachers  (Mr.  lap  U-tok)  died  in  October, 
‘ unassuming,  faithful,  successful ; ’ a consistent  Christian,  who  gave  his  heart  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  after  he  began  teaching  in  the  school. 

2 There  are  two  such  schools  in  Amoy,  with  350  pupils ; also  a non-Christian  Anglo- 
Chinese  College  in  Amoy;  and  a Christian  Anglo-Chinese  College  (not,  however,  under 
Mission  management)  in  Changchew. 

3 The  boys  now  have  a uniform — Western  presumably ; white  drill  for  summer,  blue 
serge  for  winter. 
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One  of  the  Girls’  Mission  Schools  in  the  same  province  (in  Foochow,  the 
capital  city)  had  a meeting  in  the  Church,  organised  and  conducted  by  the 
girls  themselves,  to  rejoice  over  the  closing  of  opium  dens.  The  Church  was 
packed  with  girls  and  women,  Christians  and  non-Chris  dans. 

II.  Yungchun  1 (Engchhun). 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Hope  Moncrieff,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Moncrieff; 
Dr.  Preston  Maxwell  and  Mrs.  Maxwell;  Misses  Ross,  Ewing,  J.  Ewing. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Khu  Thian  Un,  of  Yungchun,  and 
Lim  Chiam-to,  of  Pi- aw. 

Yungchun,  a sub-prefectural  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  was  a station  of 
the  Mission  twenty  years  ago.  In  1893  the  first  resident  Missionary,  Dr. 
Cross,  was  sent  out  ; in  1898  a miuisterial  Missionary,  Mr.  Hope  Moncrieff. 
Here,  also,  the  lancet  opened  the  door. 

Mr.  Moncrieff  was  ill  for  several  months,  and  had  to  go  to  Japan  to 
recruit.  He  is  now  back  to  work,  somewhat  depressed  by  the  condition  of 
the  Church  in  the  Yungchun  region. 

£ The  work  seems  at  present  to  be  peculiarly  hard,’  he  says.  For 
one  thing  there  is  a frequent  demand  from  the  Christians  for  help  in 
their  lawsuits. 

‘Why  do  not  we,  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  fed  the  hungry 
multitude,  use  our  influence  to  further  their  material  as  well  as  their  moral 
and  spiritual  welfare  ? If  we  were  to  assist  them  in  their  affairs,  how  the 
Church  would  begin  to  hum  ! Whole  clans  would  flock  to  the  chime  of  her 
Sabbath  bells.  We  should  prevent  litigation  and  arrest  bad  feeling.  The 
Missionary  would  win  the  reputation  of  being  a “ lover  ” of  the  people.  Our 
persistent  refusal  seems  to  me  to  be  one  reason  for  the  present  stagnation.’ 

Other  reasons  Mr.  Moncrieff  sees  in  the  long  unbroken  prosperity 
and  peace  of  the  province.  ‘ One  longs  sometimes  for  a revolution  of 
any  kind  that  would  compel  the  people  to  think.  Yet  I could  tell  of 
some  splendid  Christians  who  meet  the  test  of  one  of  our  preachers. 
“ It  is  no  use,”  he  said,  “ telling  the  heathen  about  Jesus.  They  must 
see  Jesus  in  the  lives  of  men.”  ’ 

Mr.  Moncrieff  lately  spent  three  nights  in  a village,  the  guest  of  a man 
who  in  the  hospital  was  cured  of  the  opium  habit,  and  ever  since  has  been 
a steadfast,  brave  Christian.  There  were  good  and  interested  audiences 
night  after  night,  as  the  Missionary  and  the  Chinese  preacher,  by  speech  and 
lantern  exhibition,  delivered  the  Gospel  message.  The  villagers  had  ‘ seen 
Jesus’  in  their  reclaimed  neighbour. 

The  Boys’  Schools. — Our  Boys’  Schools  are  having  a hard  fight.  The 
new  Government  Schools  are  carrying  everything  before  them. 

‘They  have  the  patronage  of  the  chief  Mandarin,  and  are  liberally  subsi- 
dised out  of  the  public  funds,  with  bursaries  and  other  attractions.  The 
boys  wear  uniform,  and  their  drill  is  very  popular.  We  must  raise  the 

1 Engchhun  has  been  renamed  Yungchun  by  the  Chinese  Imperia1  Post  Office.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  spelling  of  place  names  given  in  tue  lists  of  Chinese  Post 
Offices. 
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standard  of  education  provided  in  our  Church  schools.  With  this  in  view,  we 
propose  to  have  a Christian  Primary  School,  the  Methodist  Episcopalians 
and  ourselves  joining  forces.  The  headmaster  will  be  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hawley 
(of  the  Methodist  Mission),  who  has  just  come  out  and  who  seems  admirably 
suited  to  take  charge  of  boys.  The  school  will  be  under  the  control  of 
a board  of  management,  consisting  of  the  two  Methodist  brethren  and 
Dr.  Maxwell  and  myself.’ 

The  Yungchnn  pastor  had  been  an  efficient  worker  in  several 
stations  before  his  settlement  in  Yungchnn  fully  a year  ago.  1 He  is  a 
man  of  strong  personality,’  Dr.  Maxwell  writes,  ‘ a good  preacher,  ruling 
his  home  well,  and  the  Yungchun  Christians  have  every  reason  to  thank 
God  for  making  him  willing  to  face  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  congre- 
gation.’ 

The  Medical  Work. — ‘ For  the  last  ten  years,’  Dr.  Maxwell  reports, 

‘ there  has  not  been  so  much  illness  as  this  year.’  Hence  increased 
number  of  patients:  in-patients,  874;  out-patients,  2,126;  seen  in 
their  own  homes,  256  (as  many  women  as  men) ; seen  in  itinerations, 
278  ; total  individual  patients,  2,885  men  and  749  women  ; the  return 
attendances,  4,700. 

‘ In  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  School  there  were  at  one  time 
plague,  measles,  mumps,  severe  influenza.’  The  foreign  workers  suffered 
also  : Mr.  Moncrieff  from  malignant  malarial  fever,  Dr.  Maxwell  from  a 
mild  attack  of  cholera. 

The  amount  of  work  outside  the  hospital  has  been  unusually  great,  espe- 
cially obstetric  work  ; ‘ this  last  almost  entirely  by  my  two  senior  students, 
who  have  saved  not  a few  lives.  One  of  them  is  becoming  a good  pathol- 
ogist.’ 

Through  the  kindness  of  friends  at  home  the  permanent  hospital 
buildings  are  now  practically  complete.  ‘ A large  pump  has  been 
erected  in  its  own  wellhouse  1 ; the  administrative  block  fitted  with 
pipes  and  taps ; the  operating  theatre  equipped  for  its  abundant  work. 

The  value  of  the  hospital  training  is  seen  in  the  success  of  an  old  student, 
now  in  private  practice  at  Sien-Iu.  He  has  a small  hospital,  ‘has  performed 
one  serious  abdominal  operation  successfully,  and  is  making  quite  a name 
for  surgery.’  The  Yungchun  opium  patients  show  more  real  desire  to  be 
cured  of  the  habit  than  was  formerly  the  case,  no  doubt  a result  of  the 
imperial  anti-opium  edicts.  Several  of  the  old  patients  and  one  of  the 
hospital  servants  have  been  received  into  the  Church  during  the  year.  The 
difficulties  of  a doctor  without  a trained  nurse  to  carry  out  his  instructions 
are  many.  The  hospital  matron,  disobeying  orders,  permitted  a woman  after 
a serious  operation  to  sit  up  a little  while  for  some  change  of  garment.  The 
woman,  an  opium  wreck,  died  of  heart  failure. 


1 The  huge  tank  supplying  the  hospital  is  exciting  much  interest — nothing  of  the 
kind  ever  seen  in  Yungchun  before. 
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III.  Chinchew. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  C.  Campbell  Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Rev. 
Alan  S.  M.  Anderson,  M.A. ; Dr.  Paton  and  Mrs.  Paton ; Mr.  Reginald 
A.  Rogers,  B.  A. ; Misses  Graham,  Ramsay,  Duncan,  MacArthur,  Mackay  : 
Drs.  Edith  Bryson  and  Louisa  G.  Thacker. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Tan  Soan-leng,1  of  South  Street, 
Chinchew ; Ngaw  Hong-pho,  of  West  Street,  Chinchew  ; Ko  Tsui-hong, 
of  Engsek  ; Ng  Chhong-hai,  of  An-khoe  ; Ngaw  Siu,  of  Phoa-noa  ; Kho 
Seng-iam,  of  Chi-bay  ; Ng  Jit-cheng,  of  Chioh-cbi ; Tan  Khun-tsoan,  of 
Koey-a-be. 

Work  was  begun  in  Chinchew,  a city  of  200,000  inhabitants,  in  1866,  by 
the  Anhai  Church.  Dr.  Grant  settled  in  Chinchew  in  1881,  and  before  his 
skill  and  kindness  and  courage  hostile  feeling  died  away.  The  city  prides 
itself  on  the  literati  and  Mandarins  whom  it  has  reared. 

The  Week  of  Prayer. — This  world-wide  institution  is  associated  in 
China  with  the  Chinese  New  Year,  a month  later  than  ours.  In  addi- 
tion to  meetings  of  the  usual  character,  the  Chinchew  ministers  and 
preachers  and  some  of  the  Church  members  took  advantage  of  the  crowds 
of  holiday-makers  in  the  streets  to  go  out  to  preach  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  Some  fifteen  hundred  Gospels  were  sold  to  listeners ; many 
of  these,  no  doubt,  carried  into  non-Christian  homes  in  the  city  and 
round  about. 

Itinerations. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  Brown  have  spent  most  of  the 
year  in  going  about  among  the  stations.  They  travelled  over  1,600 
miles,  almost  1,200  miles  on  foot;  Mr.  Brown  preaching  two  or  three 
times  each  Sunday ; many  times  also  £ in  streets,  temples,  boats,  houses, 
to  the  heathen.’ 

Here  are  some  notes  of  a summer  visit  to  a mountain  village  (Seh-sung) 
near  Eng-lai,  where  there  were  some  worshippers  : — 1 We  lived  in  a native 
house,  and  our  sitting-room  became  a little  church — a gathering  for  prayer 
each  evening  and  two  or  three  services  each  Lord’s  Day,  except  once,  when 
torrential  rain  fell.  The  largest  attendance  was  about  10.  One  lad  learned 
40  hymns,  another  ten,  and  one  was  reading  the  vernacular  in  stumbling 
fashion  before  we  left.  It  was  an  interesting  experiment,  providing  us  with 
a cool  retreat  during  the  heat  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  opportunity  for 
work.’ 

In  an  autumn  evangelistic  expedition  to  some  hill  villages  (Toa-lo- 
Khoe)  north  of  Chinchew,  hitherto  unreached,  Mr.  Brown  was  accom- 
panied by  the  pastor  of  the  Chinchew  West  Street  Church,  Mr.  Ngaw 
Hong-pho.  They  held  services  in  a native  house  ; also  visiting  villages 
and  preaching. 

‘ The  people  had  not  heard  the  Gospel  and  were  antagonistic  at  first, 

1 Mr.  Tan  Soan-leng  was  our  first  ordained  Chinese  Minister;  ordained  in  1877  at 
Pechuia,  settled  at  Chinchew  in  1877.  On  the  occasion  of  his  attaining  his  60th  year, 
and  at  the  same  time  entering  on  the  30th  year  of  his  Ministry,  the  chief  Mandarins 
of  the  city  took  part  in  meetings  held  in  his  honour. 
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but  became  friendly  and  willing  to  listen.  After  a fortnight  we  moved  up 
to  Soa  beng,  another  group  of  villages,  and  lived  in  an  inn — in  some  places 
welcomed,  in  others  the  people  unfriendly.  Rumours  of  man-eating  tigers 
were  rife,  and  some  people  had  been  killed.  From  Soa-beng  we  went  on 
to  Poeh-To,  the  eighth  district  of  the  county,  so  far  as  we  know  not  before 
visited  by  foreigners.1  The  first  big  village  we  tried  to  halt  at  refused  to 
give  us  shelter,  but  we  found  an  inn  a little  further  on.  From  Soa-beng  we 
went  to  Sien-iu,  where  the  English  Church  and  the  American  Methodist 
Mission  are  both  at  work.  Mr.  Ngaw  and  I took  part  in  a Communion 
Service  in  the  Methodist  Church.  Their  schools,  hospital,  church  and 
other  buildings  are  very  complete  and  well  appointed.  They  are  pushing 
their  work  with  great  vigour  South  to  our  northern  boundary  and  up  to 
Engchhun.’ 

New  Stations. — Plague  and  emigration  have  been  hindering  the 
growth  of  the  Church.  The  fields  are  lying  untilled  for  want  of  men, 
and  Chinchew  itself  is  ‘ falling  into  decay.’  Yet  the  Church  has  life — 
one  sign  of  it,  new  work  undertaken  by  congregations  at  their  own 
expense,  and  the  services  conducted  by  themselves  ; at  Phu-kio,  outside 
the  New  Gate  of  Chinchew,  by  Mr.  Ngaw’s  Church,  which  also  supports 
a preacher  at  Lam-an,  3^  miles  outside  the  West  Gate;  at  Sai-gim,  a 
school,  and  at  Sin-koe,  services,  by  the  Eng-leng  congregation  ; and  at 
Chhiu-khi  and  Khoe-khau,  new  stations  of  the  Ankhoe  Congregation ; 
Chhiu-khi,  taken  up  after  Mr.  Brown  had  been  there. 

A Bible  School. — For  seven  weeks  last  summer  a Bible  School  was  held 
in  Chinchew,  attended  at  one  time  or  another  by  over  40  men  and  boys 
from  different  stations  ; the  teachers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  Brown,  Mr. 
Tan  Soan-leng,  Mr.  Ngaw,  and  one  of  the  native  Christians  ; the  studies, 
the  Bible  in  Chinese  character  and  in  the  vernacular,  and  the  three  Rs,  along 
with  some  help  in  the  preparation  of  evangelistic  addresses.  One  lad — not 
at  all  quick  at  lessons — on  his  return  home  brought  eight  people  to  the 
Church. 

A Preacher’s  Class.— Preachers’  Conferences  were  held  at  various 
places,  and  a Preacher’s  Study  Class  in  Chinchew  ; this  last  attended 
by  twenty  preachers.  Mr.  Brown  lectured  in  the  mornings  on  the  Book 
of  Amos ; the  afternoons  were  devoted  to  evangelising  in  and  round 
about  the  city,  and  in  the  evenings  there  were  conferences  regarding 
the  work  at  the  stations,  and  prayers  concerning  any  special  matters 
reported — ‘ an  encouraging  and  helpful  gathering.’ 

Preachers’  Examination.— It  was  held  in  Chinchew  last  December, 
attended  by  almost  all  the  preachers  of  the  district ; five  of  the  pastors 
conducted  the  examination,  whose  results  gave  proof  of  real  Biblical 
study  during  the  year.  A Prayer  Union  has  been  started  amongst  the 
pastors  and  preachers — prayer  for  each  other ; four  names  set  down  for 
each  day  of  the  week.  It  should  cheer  and  stimulate  them  all. 

The  Medical  Work. — There  were  618  male  and  84  female  in-patients ; 
916  male  and  533  female  out-patients  ; 134  male  and  91  female  patients 
seen  in  their  own  homes— a total  of  1,668  male  and  708  female  patients ; 

i Tins  virgin  field,  the  last  important  section  of  the  Chinchew  county  to  be 
reached,  it  is  hoped  may  be  worked  by  a colporteur  given  to  our  Chinchew  Mis- 
sionaries by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
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return  attendances  more  than  9,300.  During  an  outbreak  of  plague 
an  elder  of  the  West  Church,  living  in  a village  outside  the  city,  first 
lost  his  wife  and  a child  and  then  took  ill  himself.  When  brought  to 
the  Hospital  he  was  unconscious.  Ultimately  he  recovered. 

He  could  not  have  been  received  into  the  Hospital  had  it  not  been  that 
a ward  happened  to  be  empty.  The  needed  isolation  ward  has  now  been 
provided,  a fee  from  a sick  patient  ($240)  buying  the  house  ; two  donations 
of  £o  each  meeting  the  cost  of  fitting  it  up,  and  a gift  of  £2  from  a Calcutta 
friend  providing  two  beds.  The  Hospital  meets  all  its  expenses  out  of  fees 
and  donations.1 

Dr.  Paton  has  a bacteriological  room,  to  which  Professor  Sims  Woodhead 
of  Cambridge  kindly  gave  a steriliser,  an  incubator  being  also  added  to  its 
equipment. 

The  evangelistic  work  has  been  unremitting ; if  only  the  patients 
could  be  followed  to  their  homes ! The  large  increase  (2,000)  in  the 
number  of  return  attendances  is  gratifying.  ‘ Dr.  Grant  used  to  lay 
stress  on  the  importance  of  return  visits  ; their  average  number  a test  of 
both  the  evangelistic  and  medical  efficiency  of  a Hospital.’ 2 

The  City  Schools. — ‘Westminster  Schools’  (as  Mr.  Alan  Anderson 
has  called  his  Boys'  Schools,  in  commemoration  of  help  from  the  West- 
minster College  Missionary  Society)  were  in  Mr.  Thompson’s  care  during 
the  year — Mr.  Anderson  at  home  on  furlough. 

‘The  school  buildings,’  Mr.  Thompson  says,  ‘are  a large  Lecture  Hall, 
Middle  School,  with  four  class-rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  bedrooms  up 
stairs,  Primary  School,  with  three  class-rooms  below  and  four  bedrooms 
above,  dining  hall,  teachers’  house,  kitchens,  bathrooms,  »fcc.  There  is  a 
good  playground  ; the  favourite  games  Chinese  tip-cat  and  football.  For  a 
proper  game  at  football  the  bigger  boys  go  to  a disused  parade  ground  ; in 
the  playground  football  is  often  played  with  unripe  pumeloes  ! ’ 

The  native  teachers  are  the  Housemaster,  three  Christian  teachers, 
four  teachers  not  yet  Christian  (all  degree  men),  and  a young  man  from 
North  China  who  teaches  Mandarin.  ‘ Three  of  the  non-Christians  do, 
I think,  believe  in  the  one  true  God  ; one  of  them  a regular  worshipper 
on  Sundays.  The  Christians  meet  once  a week  to  pray  for  these 
teachers  and  the  boys. 

‘ Nearly  all  the  47  Middle  School  boys  are  the  sons  of  Christian  parents, 
or  have  Christian  guardians.  The  few  from  heathen  families  attend  the 
Sunday  services,  morning  and  evening  worship,  the  classes  for  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  meetings,  without  any  objection.  A large 
number  of  the  Middle  School  boys  of  their  own  accord  meet  every  evening 
for  half  an  hour  to  read  the  daily  portion  of  the  Scripture  Reading  Union. 
The  Primary  School  boys  (63  in  number)  got  up  a similar  meeting  of  their 
own,  taking  it  in  turn  to  preside.’  Several  of  the  older  boys  help  in  supplying 

1 Help  is  freely  given  to  poor  patients ; no  fees  charged  and  food  given  besides. 
So  in  all  our  Hospitals.  Dr.  Paton  intends  to  increase  the  fees  asked  from  those  who 
can  pay,  so  as  to  be  able  to  assist  the  very  poor  still  more  largely. 

2 Dr  Paton  mentions  an  interesting  project — the  establisl  ment  on  Amoy  Island  of 
a Hospital  with  a medical  school  attached,  under  native  management.  Two  rich 
Chinese,  who  live  on  Kolongsu  Island,  are  taking  the  matter  up,  and  probably  Dr.  Lim 
Boon  Keng  will  come  up  from  Singapore  to  be  in  charge. 
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services  in  out-stations  on  Sundays,  and  also  take  part  in  open-air 
preaching.  The  School  gives  members  to  the  Church,  and  some  of  the  lads 
hope  to  go  on  to  the  Amoy  Theological  College  and  become  preachers.  The 
Chinchew  pastors  helped  Mr.  Thompson  in  morning  Bible  lessons. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  a voluntary  English  class,  but  the  lads  found  it 
difficult  to  give  enough  of  time  to  it  with  their  other  work.  Nor  is  there, 
out  of  Amoy,  Mr.  Thompson  says,  much  demand  for  English-speaking  clerks 
or  teachers. 

‘ If  the  Chinese  Government  will  but  acknowledge  Mission  schools,  in 
which  the  same  subjects  are  taught  as  in  the  Government  schools,  we  need 
not  fear  the  future.  The  trouble  will  be  to  keep  our  boys  if  our  schools  are 
not  acknowledged,  and  our  students  are  compelled  to  attend  a Government 
school  before  they  can  compete  in  examinations  for  literary  degrees  or 
Government  appointments.’ 


IV.  Changpu. 


The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  John  Watson  and  Mrs.  Watson,  Rev. 
H.  W.  Oldham;  Dr.  J.  Howard  Montgomery  and  Mrs.  Montgomery; 
Misses  Maclagan,  Lecky,  and  Edith  Ilerschell. 


Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Tan  Giok-iong,  of  Khi-boey  ; 
Ngaw  Pay,  of  Changpu  ; Lim  Beng-tek,  of  Unsio  ; Ngaw  Aw-kun,  of 
Gaw-chay ; Chhi  Chheng-kiet,  of  Kio-lai ; Tan  Khe-hong,  formerly 
of  Kio-lai. 

Changpu  (20,000  inhabitants  ; 40  miles  south-west  from  Amoy)  was 
visited  by  one  of  our  missionaries  in  1874,  his  reception  friendly.  A 
preacher  was  sent  in  1879 — the  establishment  of  services,  however,  violently 
opposed — and  in  1880  Mr.  Watson  had  to  be  sheltered  from  a mob  for  five 
days  in  the  Magistrate’s  Yamen.  Even  when,  in  1889,  Mr.  Gregory  and 
Dr.  Howie  settled  in  Changpu  their  cottage  wTas  bombarded  with  tiles  and 
stones,  the  rowdies  shouting,  ‘ Kill  the  barbarians.’  But  the  medical  work 
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soon  quelled  the  storm,  and  at  Dr.  Hosvie’s  death,  in  1904,  the  Mandarins 
wanted  to  worship  at  his  coffin. 

At  the  beginning  of  1908,  twenty-eight  years  after  his  memorable 
stay  in  the  Changpu  Yamen,  Mr.  Watson,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Watson, 
spent  two  months  in  the  Bay-pay  and  Liong-bun-see  pastorates,  Mrs. 
Watson’s  presence  bringing  out  the  women  everywhere  in  large 
numbers.1  In  Changpu,  where  they  are  now  stationed,  they  found  the 
Mission  compound — houses,  hospital,  church,  schools — destroyed  in  the 
riot  of  1906,  now  completely  restored. 

Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Oldham  have  done  much  visiting  (when  acting  as 
Presbytery  deputies  visiting  churches  of  the  American  Reformed  Mission  as 
well  as  our  own),  conducting  preachers’  classes,  presiding  over  preachers’ 
Conferences  (held  in  eight  or  nine  places  ; at  one  of  them,  Ko-tin,  a new 
church  opened  at  the  same  time,  a great  crowd  present). 

There  are  two  prosperous  Christian  villages  in  the  district — Kak- 
chioh,  in  the  Kio-lai  pastorate,  and  Chia-boey,  in  the  Gaw-chav 
pastorate 2 — in  both  the  population  increasing,  though  plague  and  clan 
feuds  have  been  disastrous  all  around.  Fields  and  houses  they  once 
rented  the  Kak-chioh  Christians  now  own.3  Chia-boey  has  been  adding- 
house  to  house  and  field  to  field.  They  have  a comfortable  new  church, 
the  old  church  now  the  manse. 

An  attractive  figure  is  Dr.  Na,  a Chinese  practitioner  in  Changpu  who, 
though  a zealous  Christian,  will  not  meddle  with  Western  medicine.  When 
Mr.  Watson  was  preaching  in  the  market  at  Ko  tin  a young  man  in  the 
audience  said,  ‘ I have  heard  that  before.’  ‘ Where  ? ’ ‘In  our  own  village. 
Dr.  Na  was  attending  a case.  He  stayed  over  night,  and  preached  to  us 
till  past  midnight.’  Dr.  Na  helped  to  start  an  Opium  Refuge,  and  tells 
opium  slaves  that  Christ  is  the  sure  Deliverer.  He  and  a few  other  leading 
men  of  Changpu  were  asked  by  the  Mandarin  to  advise  as  to  the  best  way  of 
stopping  opium  smoking. 

The  Reform  movement  is  in  evidence  in  the  district.  The  Viceroy 
has  issued  a proclamation  against  idol-processions,  posted  up  everywhere 
in  the  province,  and  Government  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  officials 
to  give  up  binding  their  daughters’  feet. 

At  Si-to-hi  the  non -Christian  people  have  opened  a school  on  modern 


1 Before  her  call  home  Mrs.  Oldham  visited  country  stations.  Her  work  amongst 

the  women  of  Boe-lim  (at  the  time  of  the  riot  exceedingly  hostile)  had  a touching 
recognition  when  she  passed  away.  They  were  mostly  Boe-lim  Christians  who  bore  her 
to  her  burial,  first  along  ten  miles  of  rough  road  to  the  river,  then,  at  Amoy,  from  the 
boat  to  the  church  and  from  the  church  to  the  grave. 

3 Two  years  ago  we  were  told  of  another  Gaw-chay  village  (Ti-a)  ‘ without  idols,’ 
the  people  living  in  one  large  house.  In  the  American  Reformed  Mission’s  district, 
west  from  Amoy,  there  is  a similar  mountain  village,  Hong-tau-poa,  the  whole  popula- 
tion in  one  house,  ‘ four  stories  high,  three  circles  inside  each  other,  over  400  kitchens 
more  than  1,000  people.’ 

3 4 Changpu  has  suffered  much  from  plague.  I found  shops  and  houses  empty  which 
were  prospering  when  I was  there  thirteen  years  before.  Whole  tracts  of  country  are 
going  to  waste.’  The  district  is  still  populous,  however,  and  the  churches  occupy  o-ood 
central  positions.  The  Changpu  church  is  often  full  to  overflowing. 
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lines,  meeting  in  a temple,1  and  equipped  with  desks,  maps,  natural  history 
pictures  ; the  necessary  funds  raised  by  subscription.  At  Tang  soathe  literati 
have  set  up  a modern  school,  and  have  engaged  the  teacher  of  the  Mission 
school,  a capable  man,  to  drill  their  pupils.  One  of  the  literati  told  Mr. 
Watson  that  he  believes  our  Gospel.  But  old  prejudices  die  hard.  The 
Tang-soa  women  are  hindered  from  coming  to  the  Christian  Church  by  a 
vehement  opposition  to  any  public  appearance  of  women.  The  Aw-sai 
congregation  bought  a site  for  a new  church,  but  is  prevented  from  building 
because  the  church  would  spoil  the  ‘ luck  1 of  a temple. 

The  Bay-pay  Church  is  enterprising.  Its  Kang-boey  members  have 
hitherto  met  in  a neighbouring  village  because  there  is  a Roman 
Catholic  church  in  Kang-boey.  But  our  Church  also  should  be  in  the 
town,  and  the  Bay-pay  Deacon’s  Court  is  securing  premises  in  which 
the  Congregation  will  have  a better  chance  of  growth. 

The  Medical  Work. — The  hospital  figures  are  : 342  male  and  38 
female  in-patients;  393  male  and  89  female  out-patients;  124  male 
and  60  female  patients  seen  in  their  own  homes  ; 504  male  and  224 
female  patients  seen  on  itinerations:  total  individual  patients,  1,363 
males  and  411  females.  The  return  attendances  were  6,000. 

Fear  of  the  Western  doctor  and  his  medicines  is  even  yet  sometimes 
evident  in  the  eyes  of  the  sick  folk  who  in  despair,  native  remedies 
failing,  come  to  the  hospital.  But  it  soon  vanishes  as  health  returns 
under  kindly  treatment. 

‘ When  I went  to  their  house  first,’  Dr.  Montgomery  says  of  a husband 
and  wife  who  found  Christ  in  the  Hospital — the  wife  ill,  the  husband 
affectionately  watching  her  progress  — ‘ not  only  had  they  the  numerous  idols 
common  to  most  houses,  but  special  idols  had  been  brought  in,  partly,  at 
least,  to  ward  off  the  possible  evil  influence  of  my  presence  ! These  have  all 
disappeared,  and  the  husband  has  now  been  baptized.’  There  are  discourage- 
ments frequently  enough,'2  but  sometimes  the  mission  doctor  has  cause  to 
rejoice  in  the  higher  results  of  his  labour. 

He  would  not  be  Denied.—  A man  living  25  miles  away  had  contracted 
a kind  of  fever  which  is  followed  by  swellings  and  loathsome  wounds  in 
different  parts  of  the  body  ; this  man’s  leg  was  affected.  He  determined  to 
get  to  the  Hospital.  He  could  not  walk,  and  no  chairman  would  carry  him.  He 
sat  down,  putting  his  hands  on  the  ground  behind  him  as  far  as  he  could,  then 
lifted  his  body  back,  his  leg  wrapped  round  with  straw  and  leaves  to  keep  it 
from  being  hurt  as  it  was  dragged  along.  By-and-by  his  hands  blistered; 
he  tied  them  up  also  with  straw  and  struggled  on — a fortnight’s  journey,  and 
with  a mountain  pass  3,000  feet  high  to  cross.  The  doctor  found  him  one  morn- 
ing not  far  from  the  Hospital,  utterly  exhausted,  ‘ a mass  of  dirt,  filth,  disease, 
and  pain.’  He  was  put  in  a separate  room — the  other  patients  would  have 
crawled  out  of  any  ward  into  which  he  might  have  been  taken.  ‘ It  required 
all  the  grace  I had  to  cleanse  his  leg  and  head  and  body.’  The  wound 
gradually  mended,  and  by-and-by  it  only  needed  skin.  His  own  was  too 
unhealthy  for  transplanting.  No  Chinaman  would  sell  his  skin,  even  at  a 
dollar  the  square  inch.  Mrs.  Watson’s  German  nurse  gave  five  strips  of  her 

1 Some  of  the  Si-to-hi  folk  issued  placards  furiously  denouncing  those  who  had  put 
the  idols  aside  and  turned  the  temple  into  a school. 

- Patients  sometimes  profess  much  interest  in  the  Christian  teaching,  expecting,  as 
a reward,  better  medicine  or  some  exceptional  privilege — a sort  of  interest  not  infre- 
quently met  with  in  Mission  work  at  home  ! 
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skin,  four  of  which  grew.  ‘ The  ruan  can  now  walk  with  a stick,  and  is  a 
new  creature.’  It  is  a glimpse  of  the  Medical  Mission  worth  remembering. 

Of  a quite  different  side  of  the  doctor’s  work  another  note  tells. 
‘I  have  had  the  honour  of  attending  at  the  Civil  and  Military  Yamens 
every  day  for  a week  and  more,  and  am  getting  into  touch  with  these 
people.  All  the  patients  are  doing  well.  It  is  a great  chance.’ 

A visit  to  Unsio  last  July  Dr.  Montgomery  regards  as  ‘the  most 
encouraging  episode  of  the  year.’  He  took  with  him  a large  supply  of 
medicine,  and  a second  supply  was  sent  afterwards.  The  first  day  he 
had  20  patients,  next  day  80,1  then  100,  increasing  afterwards  each  day. 

‘ From  daylight  till  dusk  on  the  last  day  patients  were  being  seen, 
and  when  darkness  compelled  us  to  stop  246  had  been  dealt  with  and 
many  more  were  still  waiting.  The  medicines  were  now  exhausted,2  and 
when  next  morning  a great  crowd  of  sick  folks  gathered  again,  walking  or 
carried  — lame,  blind,  lepers,  paralysed,  covered  with  loathsome  sores’ — 
Dr.  Montgomery  thought  of  flight,  but  no  chairman  could  be  got  ; the  chair- 
shops  had  all  been  threatened  with  severest  punishment  if  they  helped  him 
to  leave.  He  told  the  crowd  that  his  medicine  was  done  and  that  he  would 
return  by-and-by.  Then  he  set  out  alone  to  walk  the  21  miles  to  Cliangpu — 
a weary  tramp  in  pouring  rain,  closing  what  he  yet  says  was  ‘ the  busiest 
and  one  of  the  happiest  weeks  of  his  life.’3 

The  Changpu  Hospital  preacher,  Mr.  Kap,  was  with  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery. • He  preached  six  or  seven  hours  each  day. 

‘ He  began  at  5 a.m.,  when  the  people  began  to  gather,  and  held  the  fort 
till  after  breakfast,  when  I took  a turn.  Then  the  Unsio  Pastor  took  the 
regular  service.  While  I was  seeing  the  patients  Kap  went  on  again  till  his 
throat  got  husky.  Then  he  had  a long  drink  of  tea,  filled  his  water-pipe 
and  smoked,  lay  down  on  the  hard  stones  of  the  pulpit  floor,  and  after  an 
hour’s  sleep  went  at  it  again  for  all  he  was  worth.  So  it  was  each  day.  He 
did  heroic  work.’ 

The  most  earnest  Unsio  Christian  was  a vegetarian  Buddhist  priest 
before  his  conversion.  ‘ He  has  three  round  marks  burned  on  the  top 
of  his  head,’  Mr.  Oldham  writes,  ‘ a sign  of  his  profession.  He  is  verv 


1 Plague  was  epidemic  in  the  town  just  then,  and  Dr.  Montgomery  was  called  to  a 
good  many  houses  to  see  plague  patients.  One  man  was  very  weak,  and  the  doctor 
told  his  friends  not  to  let  him  sit  up;  his  heart  was  in  bad  condition  and  if  moved  he 
would  die.  An  hour  later  the  man  got  up ; he  died  almost  immediately.  This  established 
the  doctor’s  reputation.  ‘ From  then  onward  had  a patient  been  told  to  stand  on  his 
head  he  would  have  obeyed  I ’ 

- Exhausted  the  sooner  because,  at  first,  medicine  enough  for  two  or  three  days  was 
given  to  each  patient.  ‘ With  few  exceptions  they  took  the  whole  bottle  in  one  day, 
some  curious  sensations  resulting.  In  fact  a great  many  suffered  from  poisonous  doses 
of  strychnine,  arsenic,  etc.’  Piobably  even  this  haste  to  be  well  could  be  matched  from 
the  case-books  of  dispensary  doctors  at  home. 

3 The  expenses  were  more  than  met  by  small  fees.  ‘ When  I came  to  China  I thought 
it  should  all  be  without  money  and  without  price.  But  had  some  friend  offered  to  bear 
the  whole  expenses  of  this  trip  I would  not  have  accepted  the  offer.  The  Chinese  again 
and  again  have  thrown  away  the  very  best  medicine  when  obtained  gratis.  When 
they  pay  a little  they  value  what  they  get  and  it  does  them  more  good,  as  they  believe 
in  it.’  Dr.  Montgomery  was  offered  as  a gift  a large  and  valuable  site  for  a Hospital  or 
Dispensary. 
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fond  of  his  old  mother,  with  whom  he  lives.  They  are  desperately  poor, 
but  Brother  Nok  would  have  made  a fine  follower  of  St.  Francis.  ' Hung 
above  the  shelf  at  the  back  of  the  central  room,  where  usually  stand 
idols  and  ancestral  tablets,  he  has  put  the  Ten  Commandments  written 
on  a large  sheet,  and  on  the  shelf  is  his  Bible  and  Hymn-book.’ 


8WAT0W  DISTRICT. 

( Including  the  stations  superintended  by  the  Missionaries  resident  at 
Swatow,  Chaochowfu , and  Stvabue.) 

I.  Swatow. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Dr.  Gibson  and  Mrs.  Gibson ; Rev.  P.  J. 
Maclagan,  D.Phil.,  and  Mrs.  Maclagan  ; Rev.  J.  Steele,  B.A.,  and  Mrs. 
Steele  ; Rev.  H.  F.  Wallace,  M.A.,  B.D. ; Dr.  Lyall  and  Mrs.  Lyall ; 
Mr.  William  Baton  (Missionary  Teacher)  and  Mrs.  Paton  ; Misses  Black, 
Harkness,  Blander;  Dr.  Nina  H.  Beath. 

In  1856  Mr.  Burns  and  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor  preached  in  and  around 
Swatow,  Mr.  Burns’  headquarters  until  1858,  when  the  Rev.  George  Smith 
was  settled  there.  The  city  of  Swatow,  sixty  years  ago  a fishing  village,  has 
a population  of  25,000. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers.— Rev.  Lau  Chek-iong,  College  Tutor, 
and  Revs.  Ng  Siu-teng,  of  Mi-ou,  Han  It-tsho,  of  Sin-hu,  Lim  Chiang- 
tsau,  of  Swatow  (assisted  by  Mr.  Lim  Teng-san),  Kuan  Chip-seng,  of 
Iam-tsau,  Lim  Huang,  of  Kieh-yang,  Lim  Kau,  of  Kak-chi,  and  Lim 
Siu-tliien,  of  Chia-na. 

Losses. — The  Swatow  district  mourns  the  loss  of  two  devoted  and 
efficient  workers : Miss  Ricketts,  who  died  in  the  field,  Mr.  Blaikie,  who 
died  at  home ; the  Mission,  Dr.  Maclagan  says,  ‘ left  terribly  weak  in 
face  of  the  many  calls  which  the  work  addresses  to  us.’ 

The  Evangelistic  Work. — As  the  native  Church  grows,  with  ever- 
increasing  demands  on  a Mission  band  which  does  not  increase  in  the 
same  proportion,  as  moreover  the  new  era  in  China  requires  that  more 
time  and  strength  be  devoted  to  the  Mission  Colleges  and  Schools,  it 
is  more  and  more  difficult  to  give  due  prominence  to  the  offer  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  non-Christian  throngs — a regret  which  comes  from  every 
part  of  our  Mission-field.1  And  when  the  Missionaries  cannot  evangelise 
as  much  as  in  earlier  years,  the  Chinese  preachers  sometimes  slacken  in 
their  evangelistic  efforts  ; not  indeed  always  blameworthily,  often  because 
to  them  also  teaching  the  Schools  at  their  stations  (where  the  preacher 
is  also  the  teacher)  is  to-day  much  more  exacting  than  of  old.2 

1 Yet  the  year’s  record  of  adult  baptisms  at  our  stations  (almost  650  ; in  the 
Swatow  region,  262)  proves  that  aggressive  work  is  by  no  means  left  undone. 

- To  keep  pace  with  the  educational  situation,  the  Mission  Primary  Schools,  as  well 
as  the  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  have  had  to  introduce  Western  general  subjects  .; 
the  teacher  driven  accordingly  to  continual  preparation  in  unfamiliar  studies  to  be  fit 
to  carry  his  pupils  on. 
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‘The  Swatow  Presbytery,’  Dr.  Mac-lagan  reports,  ‘has  started  a Normal 
School  Scheme  for  training  teachers  ; the  contributions  last  year  for  this 
scheme  $290  ; and  three  or  four  young  men  are  nearly  ready  for  schools. 
The  training  School  needs  a suitable  building.  Hitherto  the  students  have 


resided  with  the  several  ministers  in  rotation,  each  minister  teaching  for  a 
certain  time.’ 

The  Theological  College.  — There  were  nine  first-year’s  men,  four  of 
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them  entering  after  a full  Middle  School  course;  one  promising  student 
died  early  in  the  year,1  the  total  number  afterwards.  28. 

Dr.  Maclagan,  Mr.  Steele,  and  the  College  tutor  (Mr.  Lau  Chek  iong) 
have  conducted  the  classes  : Biblical  Studies,  Apologetics,  Homiletics, 
Systematic  Theology,  Sermon  Composition,  Church  Order  (from  the  Swatow 
‘Book  of  Order’)  and  Church  History;  and,  of  secular  subjects,  Mathe- 
matics, Chinese  Classics  and  ‘ Character,’  Chinese  Composition,  Chemistry. 
Six  students  finish  their  course  now  ; nine,  after  two  years’  study,  break  oti 
for  a year's  teaching  in  the  Mission  Elementary  Schools  ; eight  young  men 
who  have  been  through  the  College  are  now  preparing  for  licence  as 
preachers.  ‘ We  owe  much,’  Dr.  Maclagan  says,  ‘ to  the  business  aptitude 
of  the  College  tutor  in  the  administration  of  the  College.’ 

The  Students  Specially  Provided  for.—  The  generosity  of  Home  friends 
is  providing  for  the  support  of  some  Tlakku  and  Swatow  students  who 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  be  refused  admission  to  the  two  colleges, 
mostly  men  who  have  not  been  through  the  Middle  School  curriculum, 
yet  from  whom  good  service  may  be  expected. 

Eighteen  of  these  students  are  in  the  Swatow  College  : one,  the  son  of  a 
servant  of  Dr.  Gibson,  who  said  a few  words  in  the  Home  Synod  several 
years  ago  : one,  the  son  of  a former  preacher  who  wrote  rhyming  tracts 
which  have  been  popular  ; one  from  the  Swabue  field.  ‘ We  are  anxious 
to  have  for  that  field  natives  of  the  district  as  preachers.’ 

The  Anglo-Chinese  College.— Between  40  and  50  students  were  in 
residence  during  the  year. 

Young  China — it  is  a by-product  of  the  awakening — is  apt  to  be 
crude  in  its  movement  towards  its  greater  future.  ‘ About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,’  Mr.  Wallace  says,  ‘there  was  a concerted  movement 
against  authority,  over  a very  small  matter,  which  had  to  be  summarily 
handled  and  caused  some  high  feeling,  which,  however,  soon  disappeared. 
Otherwise  conduct  and  diligence  were  commendable.’  The  lads  take  to 
football  and  other  athletic  sports,  almost  a new  thing  for  Chinese  young 
men.  ‘In  our  ‘ Annual  Sports  ” the  local  schools  of  our  own  grade  were  invited 
to  compete.  Four  of  them  came  in  force,  and  there  was  a large  concourse  of 
spectators.’ 

The  Christian  purpose  of  the  College  is  kept  prominently  before 
the  lads.  Mr.  Wallace  takes  a Junior  Bible  Class  through  the  Life  of 
Christ ; the  Senior  Bible  Class  reads  the  Parables,  and  will  go  on  to  the 
book  of  Acts.  All  along  decision  for  Christ  is  urged.  In  the  Sunday 
afternoon  College  Service  the  other  Missionaries  and  the  Chinese 
pastors  and  teachers  all  help.  There  are  as  yet  only  a few  Christian 
lads  in  the  College.  ‘ The  Christians  complain  that  our  charges  are  too 
high.  A fund  to  provide  scholarships  for  Christian  boys  would  be 
money  laid  out  at  good  interest.  To  create  a Christian  atmosphere  we 
need  a fair  proportion  of  Christians  among  the  students.  Even  as 
things  are.  there  is  every  reason  for  hope.’ 

The  Middle  (or  High)  School.-- -Of  9 lads  who  finished  the  Middle 

1 A lad  of  evangelistic  zeal  and  aptitude,  who  had  done  good  work  in  a difficult 
position — for  two  years  teacher  of  the  school  at  Am-pou ; the  School  started  by  ‘ the 
Independent  Church,’  whose  strange  story  the  Synod  may  remember.  He  had  just  been 
elected  President  of  the  College  Y.M.C.A. 
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School  course  a year  ago,  5 went  into  the  Theological  College.  Of  the 
others,  a clever  good  boy  (Iong-nguan)  was  sent  to  the  Medical  College 
at  Hankow,  supported  there  by  one  of  our  Missionaries  ; another  went 
to  the  Swabue  Hospital  as  a student;  a third  is  helping  his  father  in 
business. 

Mr.  Paton  has  two  English  classes.  Mr.  Steele  and  Dr.  Maclagan  give 
welcome  help.  There  is  a vigorous  recreation  club.  Twenty-five  of  the 
47  boys  are  Church  members  ; 10  received  during  the  year  ; 10  more  are 
Catechumens.  The  College  students  and  the  Middle  School  boys  unite  in 
the  Y.M.C.A.  At  a recent  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Paton  was  present  the 
chairman,  a Middle  School  boy,  was  quite  self-possessed  and  capable,  and 
the  lads  who  spoke  did  so  with  force  and  ability. 

Elementary  Schools. — The  curriculum  includes  Physics,  Hygiene, 
Drill,  Singing,  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  Swatow  district.  It  is 
proposed  to  open  some  schools  for  the  higher  standards  at  three  or  four 
central  stations,  where  the  boys  from  other  places  would  be  boarders. 
A difficulty  would  be  the  greater  cost  for  the  sons  of  poor  parents. 
Perhaps  bursaries  might  meet  such  cases. 

There  are  40  Boys’  Elementary  Schools  under  Mr.  Paton’s  supervision, 
with  630  pupils,  of  whom  80  per  cent,  passed  a pretty  stiff  examination. 
The  average  annual  fee  is  nearly  two  dollars.  Under  Miss  Black  there  are 
22  Girls’  Elementary  Schools,  with  389  pupils,  whose  average  fee  is  about 
a third  of  a dollar.  Miss  Brander’s  Girls’  Boarding-school  has  56  pupils. 
In  all  the  schools  (exclusive  of  the  Colleges)  there  are  1,123  pupils. 

Sunday  Schools.—  Of  these  there  are  39  ; the  children  taught  to  read 
the  Scriptures  both  in  Eoman  letter  and  in  ‘ character  ’ ; ‘ foundation 
work  not  to  be  despised.’ 

The  Hospital. — In-patients,  2,888  ; out-patients,  6,387  ; patients 
seen  in  their  own  homes,  407  ; a total  of  9,682.  The  surgical  work 
included  696  general  operations,1  541  eye  operations,  and  343  dental. 
The  in-patients  were  most  numerous  in  May  (220),  October  (221),  and 
November  (191) ; the  smallest  number  (99)  in  February,  the  Chinese 
New  Year  month.  The  out-patii  nts  averaged  from  75  daily  in  February 
to  128  in  May.  In  the  W.M.A.  Hospital  Dr.  Nina  Beath  had  983 
in-patients,  1,429  out-patients,  676  seen  in  their  own  homes,  250  seen 
on  itinerations ; in  all  3,338.  The  return  attendances  were  3,554. 
There  were  300  general  operations,  414  eye  operations,  111  obstetric. 
125  dental.  Dr.  Lyall’s  return  attendances  were  12,440. 

Dr.  Lyall  also  has  some  experience  of  the  headiness  of  ‘ Young  China  ’ — 
his  students  ‘ not  so  manageable  as  the  old  and  less  pretentious  type,’  in- 
clined to  reckon  economy  in  Hospital  expenditure  a trivial  affair.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  the  Hospital  staff  works  well. 

Features  of  the  Work. — -Cases  of  accident  show  steady  increase; 
the  railway,  shipping,  junk  and  boat  traffic,  Swatow  manufactures  and 
trades,  all  contributing. 

1 There  were,  besides,  626  minor  operations  in  the  out-patient  room,  opening  of 
abscesses,  stitching  wounds,  setting  fractures,  reducing  dislocations,  and  the  like. 
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A polite  request  from  the  Police  Magistrate  that  Dr.  Lyall  should 
examine  a dead  body  in  the  Yamen  and  certify  the  cause  of  death  had  a 
characteristically  Chinese  sequel.1 2  A few  days  later  a Swatow  merchant 
who  in  a quarrel  had  got  badly  beaten,  called  at  the  Hospital  on  his  way  to 
the  Yamen  to  lodge  a complaint,  that  he  might  get  from  Dr.  Lyall  a certif- 
icate describing  his  wounds  and  bruises.  The  Western  doctor’s  certificates 
are  accepted  in  the  Police  Court,  he  had  got  to  know.  He  would  use  this 
new  weapon  in  his  suit  ! 

Evangelistic  Results. — Morning  and  evening  services,  conducted  by 
Missionaries,  assistants,  students  (medical  and  theological),  classes  for 
the  women  taught  by  Miss  Black  and  some  of  her  helpers,  and  talks 
with  individual  patients  have  had  as  one  result  100  applications  from 
patients  for  baptism.  Not  all  of  these  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  patients  who  do  not  ask  admission  to  the 
Church  carry  back  to  their  homes,  often  in  villages  where  no  Missionary 
has  ever  been,  impressions  and  knowledge  which  bear  fruit  in  after 
days;  again  and  again,  for  instance,  the  gathering  of  a little  congre- 
gation all  of  whom  have  given  up  their  idols. 

The  Hospital  Finance. — This  great  medical  work  costs  the  Mission  funds 
only  the  Home  drug  bill.-  Those  who  can  afford  it  pay  small  fees  if  they 
come  after  dispensing  hours  or  on  other  than  the  fixed  dispensing  days. 
Subscriptions  are  obtained  from  Swatow  merchants  and  from  the  foreign 
community,  and  fees  are  charged  from  wealthy  people  whom  the  doctor  visits 
in  their  own  homes — a fatiguing  task  after  a heavy  forenoon  in  Dispensary 
and  Hospital. 

A New  Station. — Kua-tng  is  a station  in  an  initial  stage  3^  miles 
from  Peh-tsui-ou.  The  Meeting-house  was  built  by  the  people  them- 
selves, with  some  help  from  neighbouring  Churches,  and  then  offered 
to  the  Presbytery ; ‘ the  first  case  of  property  gifted  to  the  Presbytery 
in  this  way.’ 

The  Preachers’  Fund. — Some  increase  is  reported  in  the  contri- 
butions of  the  Swatow  congregations  to  this  Fund.  But  preachers’ 
salaries  must  be  raised  if  the  promising  young  men  of  the  Church  are 
not  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  Christian  ministry.  And  for  a time 
this  will  necessitate  more  help  from  home. 

‘ Cases  ’ have  been  happily  fewer  than  usual ; only  two : a Hai-sua 
Christian  accused  unjustly  of  taking  part  in  an  insurrection  in  1906 
and  in  peril  of  execution,  on  whose  behalf  one  of  the  pastors  success- 
fully interested  himself ; and  a dispute  in  the  Iam-tsau  pastorate 
between  some  of  our  people  and  some  nominal  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
same  village. 

The  Water  Supply. — The  disastrous  October  typhoon,  of  which  a graphic 
account  (from  Mr.  Steele’s  pen)  has  appeared  in  the  Messenger , besides  doing 
a good  deal  of  damage  to  the  Mission  buildings,  compels  consideration  of  the 
water  supply  for  the  Mission  compound.  The  storm  swamped  the  wells  on 
the  other  side  of  the  harbour,  from  which  water  is  brought  to  the  Mission 

1 ‘ I wonder  how  the  magistrate  would  have  looked  if  I had  said  that  a post-mortem 
was  necessary  to  find  out  the  cause  of  death  ! ’ 

2 Much  the  largest  part  of  this  is  specially  contributed  by  St.  George’s  Church, 
Sunderland. 
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houses  and  institutions  in  boats  belonging  to  the  Mission,  one  of  which  the 
typhoon  wrecked.  For  some  days  water  had  to  be  begged  from  other  people- 
This  precarious  source  of  supply  should  probably  be  replaced  by  the  con- 
struction of  tanks  in  which  rain  water  might  be  stored,  unless  (as  is. 
suggested)  a municipal  water  system  be  established. 

Colportage. — Two  colporteurs  are  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Swatow 
Missionaries,  one  supported  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
the  other  by  the  Scottish  Bible  Society  ; the  latter  Society  permitting 
its  colporteur  to  sell  tracts  as  well  as  Scriptures.  Ninety-one  Bibles,. 
219  New  Testaments,  2,736  portions  and  2,795  tracts  were  sold.  The 
colporteurs  give  welcome  help  to  the  preachers  wherever  the  Sundays 
find  them.  Their  work  is  not  easy,  Air.  Steele  says.  The  books  they 
sell  must  be  offered  for  some  sinister  purpose,  4 or  else  the  colporteurs, 
having  received  them  for  free  distribution,1  are  selling  them  for  their 
own  profit.’ 

One  of  the  colporteurs  had  a trying  experience.  A boat  in  which  he  was 
going  down  to  Swatow  was  looted  by  robbers,  who  had  been  told  that  one 
of  the  passengers,  the  agent  of  a native  medicine  firm,  was  carrying  to 
Swatow  $4,000  ($4  it  turned  out  to  be,  4,000  ‘cash’).  The  thieves  attacked 
the  boat  by  night,  and  got  from  the  passengers  $600  in  money  and  goods, 
the  colporteur  losing  his  clothes  and  his  mosquito  net.  While  he  was  being 
searched  a knife  was  held  to  his  throat.  A young  man  still,  who  knows  his 
Bible  well,  he  is  now  beginning  medical  studies  in  the  Swatow  Hospital, 
and  one  day,  in  private  practice  somewhere,  he  should  be  a pillar  of  the 
Church. 

The  Bookshop. — The  turnover  has  been  $1,080.  Preachers  and  teachers 
purchase  books  at  half-price,  their  lists  having  first  obtained  the  approval 
of  the  Missionaries.  Books  in  Roman  type  are  sold  at  considerably  below 
cost  price  (‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  ‘ The  Peep  of  Day,’  ‘ Selected  Bible 
Stories.’  &c.).  ‘ We  cannot  raise  the  price  without  almost  killing  the 

sale.  They  are  not  so  much  books  which  the  people  wish  to  read  as 
books  which  we  wish  them  to  read.’ 

The  Printing  Press  employs  five  men.  The  monthly  Church  News  (S  pp.) 
has  a circulation  of  nearly  500.  New  editions  of  books  have  been  issued — 
an  ‘Elementary  Arithmetic,’  500;  ‘Robert  Annan,’  1,000;  ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’  1,000  ; ‘Romanized  Primer,’  4,000  ; ‘Bible  Stories,’  700  ; besides 
Hospital  Forms,  Sunday  Lessons,  and  the  like.  ‘ The  printing-house  is  an 
agency  we  could  ill  spare.  We  have  not  yet  realised  our  hope  of  making  it 
self-supporting.  ’ 

II.  Chaochowfu. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Dr.  Cousland  and  Airs.  Cousland,  Dr.  Andrew 
Wight  and  Airs.  Wight ; Alisses  Gillhespy  and  AVells. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Heng  Liet-kip,  of  Chaochowfu, 
and  Lim  Alo-tsai,  of  Peh-tsui-ou. 

Chaochowfu  (250,000  inhabitants)  is  the  seat  of  a Taotai  who  governs  the 
districts  in  which  the  Swatow  and  Chaochowfu  Missionaries  labour,  and  also 

1 A common  means  of  storing  up  merit  is  the  free  distribution  of  books  full  of 
moral  precepts. 
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the  South  and  North  Hakka  fields  and  the  Swabue  district,  with  a tota* 
population  of  11,000,000.  Early  visits  by  Missionaries  (Mr.  Lechler,  of  the 
Basel  Mission,  in  1848,  Mr.  Burns  in  1856,  Mr.  H.  L.  Mackenzie  in  1858) 
were  brief  and  stormy.  In  1867  Dr.  Gauld’s  successful  treatment  of  a 
serious  illness  of  the  Taotai  ended  opposition  to  Missionary  visits  ; but 
not  till  1888  was  Dr.  Cousland  able  to  live  in  the  city.  The  American 
Baptists  also  have  a resident  Missionary  in  the  city. 

The  Stations. — When  Mr.  Blaikie  came  home  on  furlough,  and  since 
his  death,  Mr.  Steele  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Chaochowfu  work, 
•encouraging  the  station  preachers  by  his  presence  as  much  as  was 
possible  with  all  the  other  work  pressing  on  him.  No  details  are 
reported ; but  the  stations  have  been  all  visited.  It  is  imperative  that 
a successor  to  Mr.  Blaikie  be  sent  out  this  year,  if  a man  can  be  found. 

The  Medical  Work.— There  were  689  male  and  262  female  in- 
patients, 2,614  male  and  1,243  female  out-patients,  and  75  male  and 
60  female  patients  seen  in  their  own  homes — a total  of  3,378  male  and 
1,565  female  patients;  return  attendances,  above  12,000. 

Amongst  the  victims  of  an  epidemic  of  plague  in  early  summer  was 
the  English  interpreter  of  the  Taotai,  ‘ who  used  to  visit  us  occasionally,’ 
Dr.  Wight  says.  ‘ An  increased  number  of  opium  slaves  have  come  to  us 
lately,  fearing  punishment  if  they  do  not  break  off  the  habit.  The  new 
Prefect  is  reported  to  have  put  men  to  death  in  his  last  sphere  of  office  if 
they  persisted  in  the  vice.  It  is  said  that  no  one  may  buy  opium  in  the  city 
without  a written  permit,  and  the  opium  dealer  may  not  sell  more  than  the 
amount  stated  on  the  ticket.  In  two  of  the  Yamens  the  Magistrates  have 
given  opium  smokers  in  their  employ  a limited  time  in  which  to  get  cured, 
on  pain  of  dismissal.’ 

There  are  results  of  the  Evangelistic  work  in  the  dispensary  and  the 
wards,  carried  on  assiduously,  all  the  missionaries  taking  part.1  1 1 
know  of  one  patient,’  Dr.  Wight  says,  ‘ whose  conversion  was  due  to 
the  Hospital  services.  Mr.  Steele,  when  visiting  Liu-ng,  found  there 
three  women  inquirers,  brought  in  by  a woman  who  had  been  one  of 
our  patients.’ 

Br.  Cousland's  Work. — Dr.  Cousland  has  been  for  two  years  resident 
in  Shanghai,  lent  to  the  China  Medical  Missionary  Association  for  work 
of  the  utmost  value  to  all  Medical  Missions  in  China.  In  the  second 
vear  of  this  service,  as  in  the  first,  kindly  contributions  towards  his 
salary  have  been  made  by  the  Medical  Auxiliary  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  by  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary 
Society.  Dr.  Cousland  is  being  lent  for  a third  year,  at  the  close  of 
which  the  Association  has  been  told  that  some  new  arrangement  must 
be  made. 

‘ The  completion  of  the  “ English- Chinese  Lexicon  of  Medical  Terms,”’ 
writes  Dr.  Cousland,  ‘gives  for  the  first  time  a complete  list  of  medical  terms 
in  English  and  Chinese,  which  may  become  the  basis  of  the  scientific  nomen- 
clature of  the  empire.  Missionary  doctors  are  now  provided  with  a good 

‘ Mrs.  Wight,  though  her  adventures  i.i  the  speech  of  the  patients  are  necessarily 
restricted,  is  already  a Hospital  worker.  She  also  gives  the  school  girls  a singing  lesson 
every  Saturday.  There  will  yet  be  melody  of  voice  as  well  as  of  heart  in  the  Chinese 
Church. 
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foundation  for  training  helpers,  from  nurses  up  to  the  students  of  high-class 
Medical  Schools — a result  of  the  labours  of  the  Terminology  Committee 
much  appreciated.  Thirteen  American  and  British  Foreign  Mission  Societies 
give  us  yearly  grants  of  from  T10  to  £20.  Of  course  our  own  Church  is  the 
most  generous  helper  of  all.  A gift  of  £T00  from  the  Arthington  Trustees 
and  of  £500  from  Mr.  H.  S.  Wellcome,  of  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome 
and  Co.,  to  be  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  the  Lexicon  and  three  other  books, 
has  ver}T  materially  helped  us.’ 

‘ As  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  China  Medical  Missionary  Associa- 
tion I have  been  able  to  stimulate  and  guide  the  schemes  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a few  strategically  placed  Medical  Schools  of  high  grade. 
At  Peking,  where  I am  to  spend  the  winter,  at  Hankow  and  elsewhere, 
bodies  of  fine  young  men  are  being  thoroughly  trained  by  capable  and 
enthusiastic  British  and  American  Medical  Missionaries.  The  spiritual 
tone  of  these  institutions  is  good,  and  one  looks  forward  with  high 
hopes  to  the  Christian  infiuence  they  will  exert  throughout  all  China.’ 


III.  Swabue1 — The  Young  People’s  Field. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  David  Sutherland  and  Mrs.  Sutherland ; 
Dr.  Muir  Sandeman  and  Mrs.  Sandeman. 

Ordained  Chinese  Minister. — Rev.  Te  Hu-nguan,  of  Swabue. 

The  first  baptism  in  Swabue,  a town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  occurred  in 
1894.  In  1896  our  Christian  Endeavour  Societies,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Committee,  charged  themselves  with  the  support  of  this  new  sub-centre,  and 
in  1898  Mr.  Sutherland,  in  1904  Dr.  Sandeman,  became  their  first  Mis- 
sionaries. The  Mission  was  afterwards  laid  on  all  the  societies  of  young 
men  and  women  in  the  Church,  Christian  Endeavour  Societies,  Guilds, 
Fellowship  Meetings,  Literary  Societies,  Ministers’  Bible  Classes  not  con- 
nected with  Sunday  Schools,  and  the  like,  and  the  young  people  of  the 
Church  will  certainly  carry  through  a responsibility  gallantly  undertaken. 

The  New  Swabue  Convener. — The  Young  People’s  Swabue  Committee 
has  had  as  its  Convener  since  it  was  constituted  in  1896  Miss  Caroline 
Mann,  for  some  years  herself  a W.M.A.  Missionary  in  Swatow.  Her 
services  have  been  enthusiastic  and  infinitely  painstaking,  and  her  resig- 
nation of  the  Convenership  in  1908  was  accepted  with  much  reluctance 
and  regret.  Her  successor  is  the  Rev.  J.  Smyth  Wood,  M.A.,  of  Clap- 
ham  Road  Church,  whose  eloquent  and  sympathetic  leadership  will,  it  is 
confidently  hoped,  draw  into  the  Swabue  circle  of  interest  and  aid  all  the 
young  men  and  young  women  of  our  congregations. 

Itinerating  Work. — A Missionary’s  evangelistic  tours  do  not  cause 
the  same  stir  amongst  the  people  as  of  old.  ‘ They  have  grown 
accustomed  to  us  in  the  markets,’  Mr.  Sutherland  reports.  ‘ They  do 
not  now  rush  to  listen.  They  are  respectful  and  polite.  A man  hurry- 
ing past  will  stop  to  make  kind  inquiries:  “When  did  you  arrive?” 
“ Where  are  you  bound  for  ?”  “ You  are  preaching,  are  you  ? You  are 

1 The  new  spelling  is  that  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Post  Office, 
c 2 
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always  doing  good.”  Ask  him  to  stop  and  he  will  reply,  “I’m  a business 
man  ; I have  no  leisure  to  be  a Christian.’” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  more  than  formerly  a ready  access  to  the 
homes,  especially  of  the  better  educated.  ‘One  easily  gets  to  talk  of  the 
unique  position  of  Jesus,  not  only  as  a great  Teacher,  but  as  the  Saviour  of 
men.  In  wandering  among  the  villages  one  often  comes  across  fruits  of  the 
hospital  work.  I have  met  old  patients  in  villages  12  miles  from  the  nearest 
church,  some  of  them  applicants  for  baptism  ; in  other  cases  reformed  opium- 
smokers  already  members  of  the  Church.  To  the  people  the  hospital  is  a. 
great  philanthropic  agency  ; to  us  it  is  a great  Evangelistic  agency.’ 


The  Pastorates. — ‘ Swabue  (with  one  elder,  four  deacons)  has  a good 
pastor,  Mr.  Te  Hu-nguan,  and  his  people  are  loyal  to  him.  He  has- 


been  specially  successful  in  getting  his  young  men  into  work.  The 
congregation  at  the  beginning  of  1908  opened  a mission  in  the  town  of 
Chiap-cheng,  and  every  Sabbath  four  or  five  young  fellows  go  out  to  con- 
duct services.1  The  Sustentation  Fund  has  risen  from  $147  to  more  than 
$200.  A Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  meets  in  the  Hospital  every 
Tuesday,  and  a,  Christian  Endeavour  Society  in  the  Church  every  Friday 
evening.’ 

Tua-ua  (with  four  elders  and  four  deacons)  unsuccessful  hitherto  irr 
its  calls,  is  about  to  invite  Mr.  Phe  Chek-li,  a Hakka  licentiate.  It  is 
an  intelligent,  liberal,  and  enthusiastic  people,  and  the  elders  are  accomp- 
lished Presbyterians. 

The  deacons  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Session,  and  were  well 
lectured  on  the  necessity  of  each  man  taking  an  interest  in  the  finance  of 
the  congregation.  At  another  meeting  a Church  member  was  put  on  his, 

1 They  cross  the  loch  by  boat,  and  then  walk  four  miles  to  Chiap-cheng,  singing- 
hymns  as  they  walk.  Between  forenoon  and  afternoon  services  they  preach  in  the  street, 
and  then  in  the  evening  they  return  to  Swabue. 
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ferial  for  some  offenee.  * When  we  got  to  this  particular  business  the  Clerk 
said,  “ Shall  we  order  him  to  come  in  ? ” “ Yes,”  I said,  “ invite  him  to 

come  in.”  “ No,”  said  the  Clerk,  “ Order  him  to  come,”  not  in  an  overbear- 
ing spirit,  but  conscious  that  his  office  carries  with  it  serious  respon- 
sibility. This  congregation  has  given  two  preachers  to  the  Church.  It  has 
three  boys  in  the  Swatow  Middle  School,  two  girls  in  the  Girls’  School  there, 
three  boys  in  Swabue  Middle  School,  and  three  more  ready  to  come  in  next 
year.’  They  are  building  a Boarding  School  for  20  or  30  boys,  of  the  cost 
only  asking  $100  from  Mission  Funds.  Here,  as  at  Swabue,  Kongpheng, 
and  other  places,  there  are  about  as  many  women  as  men  at  worship.  At 
Kongpheng  a woman  has  just  been  baptised — ‘a  vigorous  Christian  now,’  for 
years  furious  at  her  husband  because  he  had  become  a Christian. 

The  Mission  Schools. — The  new  Government  Schools  are  efficient — 
two  High  Schools  in  the  Swabue  district,  well  staffed  ; in  one  the  fees 
#5  yearly,  in  the  other  tuition  free  ; and  free  Primary  Schools  in  many  of 
the  market  towns  and  larger  villages. 

In  the  Mission  Primary  Schools  the  standard  is  as  high  as  in  the  Govern- 
ment Schools,  with  Christian  instruction  besides.  But  if  (as  often)  the 
preacher  has  also  to  be  teacher,  good  work  is  scarcely  possible.  The  Tua- 
ua  Congregation  has  met  this  difficulty — very  acute  in  its  case,  a school  of 
20  boys  in  five  classes — in  a characteristically  enterprising  fashion.  First  it 
offered  to  pay  the  salary  of  a teacher,  but  no  teacher  was  available.  Now 
the  elders  are  relieving  the  preacher  of  part  of  his  Sunday  work  and  most  of 
his  visiting,  to  enable  him  to  devote  more  strength  to  the  school.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  establish  three  central  schools  where  boys  from  the  smaller  country 
>churches  could  be  taught  in  standards  3,  4,  and  5 by  teachers  giving  their 
whole  time. 

The  Swabue  Middle  School. — One  of  the  boys  developed  leprosy  and 
had  to  leave,  with  a sad  future  before  him.  £ The  teacher  maintains  good 
discipline  and  is  a favourite  with  the  boys.’  The  fee  is  $10  yearly  ; the 
-curriculum  covers  four  years. 

Men’s  Classes. — Twice  some  of  our  Church  members  have  come  to 
Swabue  for  instruction,  40  days  each  time ; Biblical  teaching,  reading 
and  writing  Chinese  in  Roman  character,  a little  geography  and 
astronomy.  ‘ Our  aim  is  to  help  men  to  be  useful,  especially  as 
.Sunday  School  teachers.  And  each  man  returning  to  his  village 
becomes  a centre  of  intellectual  and  moral  stimulus.’ 

A Roman  Catholic  Movement. — The  Missionaries  appeal  for  W.M.A. 
ladies  with  increased  urgency.  There  are  now  Italian  nuns  in  Swabue, 
for  whom  and  for  the  children  they  gather  a large  two-storied  house 
is  being  built.  ‘ When  are  we  going  to  have  lady  workers  ? ’ 
Dr.  Sandeman  asks.  ‘ The  district  seems  more  than  ready.’ 

The  Medical  Work. — The  figures  show  steady  increase,  notably  in 
women  patients,  who  at  first  held  back  from  the  Hospital.  There 
.were  369  in-patients,  2,139  out-patients  ; 225  seen  in  their  own  homes, 
or  on  itinerations;  and  of  the  2,731  patients  575  were  women.  The 
return  attendances  were  3,400. 

The  late  magistrate  headed  a list  of  donations  for  the  Hospital  with  $50. 
But  just  then  he  was  removed,  and  $20  he  left  for  the  Hospital  never 
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reached  Dr.  Sandeman.  The  Head  of  the  Police  lias  put  his  name  down 
on  a subscribers’  list  for  $10  and  promises  to  canvas  part  of  the  town. 
A system  of  fees  is  to  be  gradually  developed.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sandeman 
have  now  come  home  on  furlough,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Duncan  Whyte  are 
to  be  resident  in  Swabue  until  Dr.  Sandeman’s  return. 

The  Evangelistic  Work  in  the  Hospital. — ‘On  Sundays,’  Dr.  Sandeman 
says,  ‘the  patients  attend  the  morning  service  in  the  Church,  and  in  the 
afternoon  I give  them  a short  address  in  the  Hospital  Chapel,  often  using 
the  picture  scrolls  that  friends  so  kindly  sent  us.  The  matron  deserves 
special  mention  for  the  way  in  which  she  has  made  use  of  her  opportunities. 
One  of  the  women  that  she  has  taught  is  to  be  admitted  shortly  to  the 
membership  of  the  Church.’  The  Swabue  pastor  and  the  Middle-School 
teacher  take  part  with  the  Missionaries  in  visiting  the  wards. 

The  Training  of  the  Medical  Students.  — As  an  example  of  this  side 
of  the  Mission  Doctor’s  work  Dr.  Sandeman ’s  account  of  it  may  he 
cited.  He  lias  eight  students  at  different  stages,  requiring  to  be  taught 
in  two  classes. 

‘ With  most  of  them  I have  read  Midwifery  in  one  of  Dr.  Cousland's 
Medical  Missionary  Association  translations.  With  the  five  junior  students 
I am  reading  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and  with  all  of  them  the 
Treatment  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  There  is  unfortunately  as  yet 
no  good  translation  available  in  these  subjects.  Dr.  Cousland’s  medical 
text-books  are  an  immense  help  in  training  students.  Two  of  the  students 
complete  their  course  shortly,  and  intend  to  start  practice  ; one  in  the 
city  of  Haihong,  where  he  is  already  well  known,  and  the  other  among  his 
own  people  at  Kho-tng  ; one  of  these  two  an  exceptionally  able  lad.  The 
student  who  left  us  last  year  is  doing  well  in  the  town  here.’ 


TIIE  IiAKK A COUNTRY. 

I.  South  Hakkaland. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  D.  Maclver,  M./Y.,  and  Mrs.  Maclver, 
Rev.  AV.  Riddel,  M.A.,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Riddel,  Rev.  Stephen  Band, 
B.A.,  and  Mrs.  Band,  Rev.  AV.  B.  Baton,  B.A.,  and  Mrs.  Paton  ; Misses 
Balmer,  Laidler,  and  Duffus. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Bhang  Khi-fung  (College 
Tutor),  Bhang  Tshiung,  ofAVukingfu,  Tsen  Mien-lu,  of  Thong-hang, 
Chhin  Tet  Chin,  of  Ho-tliien,  and  Tshai  Yong,  Minister-Elect  of  Ho-pho. 

Ho-pho,  the  first  Hakka  Station,  was  opened  by  the  Swatow  Mission- 
aries in  1871.  A Missionary  to  the  Hakkas  (Rev.  John  Rutherfurd,  B.D.) 
was  appointed  in  1877.  In  1882  Wukingfu  (Rg  kang-phu,  as  it  was  at 
first  called)  was  fixed  on  as  a suitable  centre — a cluster  of  villages  (popu- 
lation 5,000).  The  ‘ fu  ’ in  Wukingfu  is  not  the  ‘ fu  ’ of  rank,  as  in  Chao- 
chowfu  ; in  Wukingfu  ‘ fu  ’ means  ‘ wealth.’ 

Growth  of  the  Church. — The  adult  baptisms  of  the  year  (33)  have 
been  fewer  than  usual;  some  held  back  because  of  irregular  attendance 
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at  the  Sunday  services  ; fewer  candidates,  besides,  since  the  people  now 
quite  realise  that  connection  with  the  Church  brings  no  material  gain ; 
here,  also,  as  at  the  other  centres,  the  Mission  band  having  less  time 
for  visiting  the  stations.  The  new  educational  stir  requires  increased 
attention  and  labour  to  be  bestowed  on  efficient  training  of  the  native 
ministry. 

‘If  we  had  a railway,’  Mr.  Band  writes,  ‘ we  could  double  the  time  we 


give  to  our  stations.  At  present  many  are  visited  only  once  a year  ; on 
that  one  Sunday  the  Missionary  overwhelmed  by  duties — examination  of 
applicants,  baptisms,  Communion,  cases  of  discipline,  meeting  with  the 
session,  examination  of  the  roll,  conversations  with  preacher  and  leading 
members,  applications  for  medicine  on  behalf  of  the  sick.’ 

The  Theological  College. — Mr.  Maclver  and  Mr.  Band,  with 
Mr.  Phang  Khi-fung,  the  Tutor,  taught  the  thirteen  students;  to  the 
usual  theological  studies,  astronomy  and  mathematics  being  added.  Four 
of  the  men  specially  provided  for  are  in  the  Wukingfu  College.  Six 
men,  their  curriculum  finished,  go  out  now  as  preachers. 

The  Hospital. — The  figures  are  larger  than  in  the  previous  year  : 
764  male  and  300  female  in-patients;  2,186  male  and  1.385  female 
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out-patients;  135  male  and  115  female  patients  seen  in  their  own 
homes ; in  all  3,085  male  and  1,800  female  patients  ; the  return  attend- 
ances, 4,300 ; operations,  305,  general;  102,  eye;  15,  obstetric;  and 
115  dental. 

It  is  a fine  record  of  work  by  Mr.  Tsen  Ship,  Dr.  Riddel’s  Senior 
Assistant,  who  (in  the  absence  of  his  chief  on  furlough)  had  charge  of  the 
Hospital.  ‘ Mr.  Tsen  has  done  well,’  Mr.  Band  says,  ‘ with  but  little  over- 
sight from  us.  Dr.  McPhun  remarked  on  a recent  visit  that  the  Hospital 
looked  cleaner  than  when  it  was  in  his  charge.’  Mr.  Tsen  attended 
Mrs.  Band  when  her  little  girl  was  born,  and  all  went  well  and  comfortably. 
Fees  from  patients  and  donations  from  Chinese  have  increased.  Leaving  a 
Mission  Hospital  so  long  in  the  care  of  a Chinese  assistant  has  been  a 
successful  and  hopeful  experiment. 

The  Evangelistic  work  has  been  well  maintained,  the  Missionaries 
all  assisting.  The  Hospital  Preacher,  Sin  Tshiang,  has  been  most 
zealous,  not  only  in  the  conduct  of  the  services,  but  in  conversation  with 
the  patients  in  the  wards. 

Dr.  Riddel  has  resumed  the  training  of  students  which  Mr.  Tsen 
could  not  be  expected  to  undertake.  Their  four  or  five  years’  studies 
ended,  these  young  men  mostly  go  out  into  private  practice ; £ their 
services  are  in  great  demand.1  ’ 

The  Stations. — The  new  pastorate  of  Hothien  had  its  first  Minister 
(Mr.  Chhin  Tet  Chin)  ordained  on  Christmas  Day.  The  Ho-pho  Church, 
disappointed  in  a previous  call,  invited  Mr.  Tshai  Yong,  the  Samhopa 
Middle  School  Teacher. 

The  Thong-hang  pastor,  harassed  by  financial  difficulties  in  the  congre- 
gation, proposed  to  resign.  The  elders  and  deacons  would  have  let  him  go. 
But  the  congregation  had  not  been  consulted,  and  when  a Commission  from 
the  Presbytery  met  the  Church  members  they  unanimously  refused  to  hear 
of  the  pastor  leaving  them.  ‘ The  incident  demonstrates  the  value  of 
Presbyterianism.’  Only  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  prevented  a disastrous 
blunder. 

At  half  of  the  30  stations  there  are  Chapels  built  for  worship.  The 
other  meeting-places  are  adapted  Chinese  houses,  mostly  roomy  and  com- 
fortable. South  Hakkaland  has  still  places  where  a new  Mission  station 
should  be  planted  ; but  the  chief  extensions  of  the  future  must  be  in  the 
great  North  Hakka  field. 

Signs  of  Progress. — At  Lo-hai  and  Pat-van  deacons  have  been 
■ordained.  One  of  the  Pat-van  deacons,  baptised  three  years  ago,  cfor- 
inerlv  an  earnest  idolator,  is  now  a whole-hearted  Christian,’  whose  four 
boys  are  of  the  same  mind  as  himself.  At  Thun-pu  the  people  wanted 
a new  Church,  but  could  only  raise  #200  . ‘ We  advised  them 

rather  to  increase  their  contributions  to  the  Preachers’  Fund.’  The 
young  deacon  there  proposes  that  the  congregation  should  still  raise  the 
#200,  and  then  invest  it,  the  interest  to  go  to  the  Preachers’  Fund. 

The  Middle  School. — Mr.  Paton  reports  48  lads  in  the  School.  The 

‘Mr.  Ba  d da  ' i sed  a man  f-  n Roman  Catholic  village.  ‘ He  told  me  that  a 
voung  doctor  had  come  from  Hothien  and  healed  his  little  boy  of  a bad  tumour,  and 
that  while  staying  a few  days  with  them,  he  had  taught  them  the  doc'rine.’ 
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three  native  assistants  are  capable,  earnest  men.  Mr.  Pat  on  teaches 
Scripture,  Arithmetic.  Geometry,  the  Romanised  Vernacular,  History, 
Drill,  and  Singing  ; the  assistants  teach  Chinese  Classics  and  History, 
Geography  and  Elementary  Science.  Mr.  Maclver  and  Mr.  Band  have 
helped  in  the  Scripture  lessons. 

The  scholars  have  worked  well ; 13  have  asked  admission  to  the 
Church,  of  whom  3 have  been  already  baptized.  The  boys  themselves 
conduct  a Saturday  evening  prayer-meeting.  Some  of  the  older  boys 
take  in  turn  the  Sunday  services  in  a village  9 miles  away. 

The  Elementary  Schools. — Twenty-one,  with  278  pupils;  5 of  the 
•schools  self-supporting,  1 nearly  so.  From  these  schools  boys  pass 
into  the  Middle  School,  an  entrance  examination  having  been  instituted 
ns  a stimulus  to  the  previous  work. 

The  Printing'  Press  employs  3 men.  Part  I.  of  the  ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’  and  a new  edition  of  the  Hymn  Book  have  been  chief  features 
in  the  year’s  work. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  Senior  Assistant  in  the  High  School 
made  a tour  of  the  stations,  urging  the  use  of  Romanised  Vernacular  both 
within  and  without  the  Church,  with  the  result  that  a Romanised  Church 
newspaper  is  to  be  started,  which  may  introduce  the  Mission  publications  to 
•a  wider  constituency. 

This  teacher  is  a man  of  ideas  ! At  his  suggestion  meetings  were 
held  on  the  last  two  days  of  1908,  both  in  commemoration  of  the  first 
30  years  of  the  Hakka  Mission  and  in  honour  of  Mr.  Maclver’s  long 
service,  he  being  then  about  to  leave  on  furlough  after  his  fourth  term 
in  Hakkaland,  concluding  29  years  of  work. 

Another  interesting  meeting  took  place  on  December  2 — a 
Memorial  Service  for  the  late  Emperor  and  Empress-Dowager.  The 
teachers  and  scholars  of  the  Government  schools  and  some  of  the 
AVukingfu  non-Christian  elders  were  present — many  of  them  never 
in  a Christian  Church  before. 

‘ After  public  worship  the  parting  messages  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress- 
Dowager  to  the  Chinese  people  were  read,  the  accession  of  the  new  Emperor 
was  proclaimed,  and  an  interesting  sketch  of  Chinese  history  during  the  late 
Emperor’s  reign  was  given  by  the  College  Tutor,  a man  of  unusual  learning 
and  ability.  The  duties  of  Christians  towards  their  own  country  were 
impressively  inculcated,  and  devout  prayer  offered  up  for  the  little  child 
now  on  the  throne,  and  for  the  Regent  who  will  probably  be  the  supreme 
ruler  for  many  years.’ 

Economy  alike  of  labour  and  of  funds  1 is  to  be  effected  by  sending 
•out  the  Senior  College  students  to  teach  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  only 
a junior  class  being  left.  More  time  can  then  be  given  to  the  visitation 
of  stations,  in  which,  besides,  the  two  newly  ordained  Pastors  will  assist. 

1 Economy  of  funds,  because  of  the  reduced  appropriation  ; of  labour,  because  in 
Mr.  Maclver's  absence  and  with  Dr.  Riddel  fully  occupied  in  the  medical  work,  there 
are  only  two  men  for  College,  High  School  and  country  itinerations.  Another  melan- 
choly measure  of  financial  economy  in  Wukingfu  has  been  the  dismissal  of  some  of  the 
native  workers;  those  only  being  sent  away,  however,  who  had  homes  to  which  to 
return. 
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Mr.  Band  closes  liis  report  with  a warm  appreciation  of  the  labours 
of  the  W.M.A.  ladies.  The  Girls'  Boarding  School  has  70  pupils  ; the 
Day  School  has  over  100  little  folks,  many  of  them  from  non-Christian 
homes  : a school  which,  for  one  thing,  helps  largely  to  create  a kindly- 
feeling  towards  the  Mission  all  round  about. 

1 Many  of  the  girls  from  the  Boarding  School  become  the  wives  of  preachers 
and  teachers,  and  have  unique  opportunities  of  influencing  the  women. 
Indeed,  where  there  is  no  preacher’s  Christian  wife,  it  is  difficult  to  get  the 
women  to  attend  at  all.’ 

The  Women’s  Class,  and  the  visitation  of  the  women  in  their  village 
homes,  has  been  Miss  Keith’s  work.  In  the  places  from  which  a good 
many  women  have  come  to  their  class  (held  annually  for  two  months  in 
Wukingfu),  or  which  the  lady  Missionaries  have  been  able  to  overtake 
in  visitation,  the  women  worshippers  are  about  as  numerous  as  the  men, 
and  there  ‘ a Christian  family  life  tells  vitally  on  the  welfare  of  the 
Church.’  Miss  Keith,  now  Mrs.  Baton,  will  still  be  an  invaluable 
Mission  worker. 


II.  The  North  Hakka  Field. 

The  Mission  Staff.  —Rev.  Murdo  C.  Mackenzie  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie ; 
Dr.  McPbun. 

Samhopa  became  the  North  Hakka  Centre  in  1902.  The  district  is 
9,000  square  miles  in  extent  (the  population  about  1,000,000),  partly 
in  Qwangtung  (Canton)  province,  partly  in  Fuk-ien.  To  the  North-West 
in  the  province  of  Kiang-si  are  the  Mission  stations  of  the  Native  Church, 
superintended  by  the  North  Hakka  brethren. 

We  occupy  several  Hsien  (county)  towns  : Ta-pu,  with  8,000  inhabitants  ; 
Yung- thing  (8,000),  Sbong-hong  (30,000),  and  Wu-ping  (3,000).  At  Samhopa 
(10,000)  three  rivers  meet  and  flow  down  in  one  great  stream  to  Chao- 
chowfu,  some  seventy  miles,  where  the  waters  again  divide,  and  in  several 
branches  make  their  way  to  Swatow.1 

The  predominant  note  in  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  report  is  opportunity  and 
need.  Out  of  many  applicants  for  baptism  in  the  different  stations,  he 
admitted  42  during  the  year.  ‘ At  no  time  in  my  Missionary  experience 
have  I felt  it  to  be  so  true  that  the  harvest  is  plenteous,  but  the 
labourers  few.’ 

One  new  station  has  been  opened,  Thai-yong-pa,  between  Shong-hong 
and  Fu-loi — 60  regular  worshippers,  the  meeting  place  provided  by  them- 
selves.2 ‘ On  that  same  high  road  other  towns  are  ready  for  occupation, 
while  elsewhere  in  the  diocese  there  are  many  places  which  the  Mission 
ought  to  enter.  Hostility  has  passed  away.  Not  long  since  a preacher 
was  stoned  out  of  Kham-theu.  Now  the  townsfolk  are  quite  friendly 

1 The  only  other  Mission  in  this  district  is  Roman  Catholic. 

- A pleasant  instance  of  Missionary  comity  occurred  at  Thai-yong-pa.  Our  preacher 
was  seriously  ill.  To  two  men  from  the  L.M.S.  Mission,  twelve  miles  away,  who  came 
and  nursed  him,  his  recovery  is  largely  due.  On  a hill  close  to  the  town  is  a famous 
shrine,  largely  frequented  by  women  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
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Not  that  they  are  eager  to  become  Christians.  “ It  is  hard,”  they  say, 
even  while  admitting  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  the  Gospel 
could  be  preached  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  it  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation.’ 

The  Vong-thung  Christians  have  their  chapel  in  a village  close  by, 
the  villagers  ‘ almost  all  Christians.’  The  Liu  clan,  strong  in  that 
neighbourhood,  took  a pledge  long  ago  that  they  would  never  join  the 
Church.  Not  one  of  them  has  as  yet  broken  the  vow. 

An  interesting  baptism  occurred  in  the  Vong-thung  Church.  A bed- 
ridden woman,  seventy-eight  yeai-s  old,  mother  of  five  sons,  four  of  them 
Christians,  wished  to  be  baptised.  How  to  get  her  to  the  Church  ? The 
old  lady  walked,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two  of  her  sons.  Her  grandson  is 
Dr.  McPhun’s  chief  assistant.  One  of  the  Christian  sons  is  blind  ; a most 
intelligent  mail. 

‘ It  is  True,  I must  Obey  it.’ — Dr.  Bushnell  tells  of  an  American  to 
whom  the  Christian  call  for  the  first  time  became  a serious  thing  when 
lie  was  well  on  in  life.  He  got  hold  of  a standard  book  on  Christian 
evidences.  ‘ If  I am  satisfied,  I will  follow  Christ.’  He  was  satisfied  : 
he  took  up  the  Christian  life. 

The  case  is  paralleled  somewhat  by  that  of  a Thai-pu  convert.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  heard  the  Gospel.  Shortly  after  he  went  far  south  to  start 
business  ; was  away  from  his  home  twenty  years  ; the  message  in  his 
memory,  but  never  accepted.  On  his  return  to  Thai-pu,  the  Christian 
Church  there  a fresh  appeal  to  him,  he  one  day  said  (sixty  years  of  age 
now),  1 It  is  true  ; I must  obey  it  ; 5 at  his  baptism  coined  for  himself  a 
new  name,  ‘ Realized-the-true  ’ (Ngu  Chin).  Another  Thai-pu  member,  a 
doctor,  after  years  of  a Christian  life,  went  into  the  prodigal’s  ‘ far  country,’ 
but  has  now  wonderfully  been  reclaimed.  There  are  as  many  experiences  in 
a Christian  Church  in  China  as  in  the  Home  Church. 

When  Philip  Melanchthon  first  received  the  Reformation  message,  justi- 
fication by  faith,  he  stopped  people  in  the  streets  to  tell  them  the  good  news, 
-expecting  that  to  hear  would  be  to  believe.  ‘ The  old  Adam  was  too  strong 
for  the  young  Melanchthon,’ Luther  said.  So  with  a Vong-fu-tshun  Christian 
when  he  was  converted.  He  told  his  neighbours  his  new  faith,  sure  that  it 
would  be  welcomed.  Refusals  have  chilled  his  own  soul.  In  this  congre- 
gation the  most  enthusiastic  person  is  a woman,  to  whose  persuasion  was  due 
the  securing  of  a place  of  worship. 

The  largest  increase  in  the  North  Hakka  membership  was  at  Fu-loi. 
One  of  a group  of  five  men  baptized  together,  a prosperous  carpenter, 
a,  great  reader,  is  giving  himself  to  the  much  less  lucrative  work  of  a 
preacher.  The  son  of  the  first  baptized  Fu-loi  woman,  who  has  brought 
other  women  to  the  Church,  has  just  finished  his  curriculum  in 
Wukingfu,  and  is  to  be  the  Vu-phin  preacher.  Another  son  is  a 
Fu-loi  deacon.  Christian  households  are  becoming  common. 

‘ The  Road  Fallen  into  Disrepair.’ — It  is  the  road  to  a sacred  cave  ; its 
•disrepair  significant  of  the  change  passing  over  China.  The  cave  is  well 
up  the  hill  behind  a village  near  Vuphin,  where  Mr.  Mackenzie  spent 
three  days  last  summer,  cordially  received  by  the  village  headmen.  On  the 
top  of  the  hill  is  a great  boulder  placed  there  by  Buddha,  who,  however,  never 
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visited  China  ! To  the  sacred  cave  mothers  used  to  bring  their  children  to- 
propitiate  the  spirits.  But  if  this  worship  is  dying,  other  superstitions- 
are  rife — the  village  ‘a  hotbed  of  superstition.’  There  was  a noisy  quarrel 
over  the  fengshui  (luck)  of  a grave  between  two  women,  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie’s  visit.  Stones  were  gathered  for  a big  fight,  and  there 
was  much  shouting.  But  when  the  two  women  came  out  to  the  spot 
the  men  left  the  battle  royal  to  them,  and  they  duly  tore  each 
other’s  hair  and  clothes.  They  both  came  to  the  evening  service,  and  got 
the  preacher  to  arbitrate  between  them.  Another  of  the  congregation  that 
evening,  a regular  worshipper,  first  heard  of  God  in  the  Taiping  rebel  camp 
many  years  ago.  The  Taiping  chief  knew  a good  deal  about  the  Christian, 
faith,  and  did  not  worship  idols. 

The  Native  Church’s  Home  Mission. — It  has  five  stations  in  Kiang-si. 
At  Lo-thong  a well-to-do  worshipper  provided  the  first  meeting  place,, 
now  too  small,  to  be  succeeded  by  a building  which  the  Christians  are- 
erecting  almost  entirely  at  their  own  cost : site,  £12  ; church,  £70.. 
Mun-liang  is  a thriving  township  of  4,000  or  5,000  inhabitants.  It 
was  originally  a China  Inland  Mission  station,  handed  over  to  our 
Mission  when  it  took  up  this  Kiang-si  work  (the  dialect,  Hakka  ; the 
C.I.M.  work  in  ‘ mandarin’).  The  worshippers  number  several  hundred 
men  and  a hundred  women.1  They  also  are  building  their  church  at 
their  own  cost ; about  £100.  West  from  Mun-liang  is  another  Home- 
Mission  station,  On-yen,  the  county  town ; the  chapel  here  also  pro- 
vided by  the  worshippers.  At  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  visit  the  three  magis- 
trates sent  soldiers  outside  the  town  to  give  him  a lordly  reception — 
rather  from  opposition  to  an  overbearing  Roman  Catholic  priest  than 
from  any  deeper  motive.  The  On-yen  magistrates,  Mr.  Mackenzie  was- 
told,  advise  the  people  to  join  our  church.  The  opening  in  this  Home 
Mission  district  is  great.  The  literati  are  friendly  and  even  helpful,  a 
new  thing  in  China ; they  come  themselves  to  the  services,  and  bring* 
others. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  and  Dr.  McPhun  are  anxious  to  remove  their  head- 
quarters from  Samhopa  to  Shong-hong. 

' Shong-hong  lies  within  easy  reach  of  the  Kiang-si  stations.  It  is  the- 
seat  of  a large  export  and  import  trade.  Five  hundred  boats  ply  up  and 
down  the  river  between  Shong-hong  and  Fung-shi.  A large  number  go  up 
as  far  as  Ting-chou,  the  station  of  the  L M.S.  Mission  to  the  Hakkas. 
Dr.  McPhun  and  I have  bought  a very  suitable  site  within  the  city  walls 
for  a little  over  £40,  large  enough  for  dwelling-houses,  schools,  &c.  The 
Hospital  had  better  be  outside  the  city  walls.  The  county  is  rich  in  mineral 
wealth,  and  it  has  been  already  surveyed  by  the  enterprising  Japs.’  It  is 
plain  that  this  district  has  great  missionary  capabilities. 

The  Schools. — At  Samhopa  a small  Middle  School  (12  boys),  with 
a painstaking  teacher ; and  in  the  diocese  six  Elementary  Schools 
(Gt>  pupils),  three  of  them,  however,  having  only  the  preacher  for 
teacher. 

1 Five  of  the  women  are  widows,  each  in  business  for  herself.  The  preacher  calls: 
the  roll  on  Sundays.  On  the  day  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  there,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
widows  happened  to  be  missed.  At  the  close  of  the  service  she  stood  up  and  asked' 
why  she  had  not  been  called,  adding,  ‘ I have  paid  my  subscription  to  the  building 
fund’ — an  aggravation  of  the  preacher’s  omission. 
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The  new  Government  Schools  ‘ are  doing  pretty  well  ’ — free  education 
proposed,  ‘ the  richer  classes  to  bear  the  cost.  But,  though  the  Christian 
schools  charge  fees  ($2  to  $3  yearly),  the  Christian  parents  cling  to  the 
Christian  schools.  (In  the  Government  boarding  schools  the  scholars  pay 
much  higher  fees  than  our  boarders  do.)  ’ 

The  Medical  Work. — There  were  130  male  and  130  female  in- 
patients; 1,150  male  and  1,133  female  out-patients.  Dr.  McPhun  saw 
in  their  own  homes  and  on  itinerations  more  sick  folk  than  he  did  in 
1907.  The  total  number  of  his  patients  was  about  3,000,  and  the 
return  attendances  were  1,200. 

Two  of  the  assistants  have  gone  out  to  neighbouring  towns  as 
private  practitioners,  where  they  ought  to  be  of  great  service  to  the 
Church.  The  Hospital  is  to  be  closed  during  Dr.  McPhun’s  furlough, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie  will  most  probably  make  Chowchowfu  their 
headquarters  till  he  returns. 


FORMOSA. 

(Including  the  three  centres,  Tainan,  Takow,  and  Chianghoa.) 

Tne  island  of  Formosa  (‘the  beautiful  isle ’),  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
Wales,  100  miles  to  the  east  of  the  province  of  Fukien,  was  ceded  to  Japan 
in  1895.  Its  original  Malay  population  has  been  driven  from  the  western 
plains  into  the  mountains  by  Chinese  emigrants  from  the  Amoy  region. 
At  the  base  of  the  mountain  range  which  runs  through  the  island  from  north 
to  south  the  aboriginal  population  accepted  Chinese  rule  and  civilisation 
and  speaks  the  Amoy  dialect.  (There  is  here  and  there  also  a little  Hakka 
■colony.)  The  Malay  tribes  up  in  the  mountain  valleys  remained  unconquered 
‘ head-hunters,’  and  have  never  been  evangelised.  Roads  are  now  being 
made  across  the  mountains,  Japanese  troops  posted  along  these  lines  of  com- 
munication, and  the  head-hunting  tribes,  numbering  100,000,  subdued.  The 
Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission,  occupying  the  northern  third  of  the  island, 
with  a population  of  1,000,000,  and  our  own  Mission  in  Mid-Formosa  and 
South  Formosa,  with  a population  of  2,000,000,  coniine  themselves  to  the 
Chinese  and  the  civilised  aborigines.  The  Japanese  Presbytery  of  Formosa, 
a Presbytery  of  the  Japanese  Presbyterian  Church,  has  several  ordained 
pastors.  It  carries  on  Work  amongst  the  50,000  Japanese  and  the  Japanese- 
speaking Chinese  in  the  island. 

From  1621  to  1662  Formosa  was  under  Dutch  rule.  During  that 
generation  there  was  a flourishing  Dutch  Reformed  Mission  amongst  the 
Malay  tribes,  then  spread  over  the  whole  island.  Of  that  Mission  no  trace 
now  remains.  Our  Amoy  Missionaries,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  paid  several 
visits  to  Formosa,  followed,  in  1865,  by  the  settlement  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Maxwell. 
He  and  Dr.  Carstairs  Douglas,  of  Amoy,  were  driven  out  of  Tainan,  but  no 
opposition  was  offered  to  their  residence  and  work  in  Takow,  thirty  miles 
to  the  south.  In  the  beginning  of  1869,  along  with  the  Rev,  Hugh 
Ritchie,  Dr.  Maxwell  returned  to  Tainan  unhindered  ; that  city,  with  50,000 
inhabitants,  being  ever  since  the  headquarters  of  the  Mission. 
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I.  Tainan. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Win.  Campbell,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, Rev.  Thomas  Barclay,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Barclay,  Rev.  Duncan 
Ferguson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Andrew  Bonar  Nielson,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  E.  Davies, 
B.A. ; Dr.  *J.  L.  Maxwell,  jun.,  and  Mrs.  Maxwell;  Misses  Butler, 
Stuart,  Barnett,  and  Lloyd.1 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Lau  Tsun-sin,  of  Bak-sa;  Ng 
Leng-kiet,  of  Lam-a-kke  ; and  Ko  Kim-seng,  of  Tainan. 

The  new  Conditions  under  Japanese  Rule. — -The  year’s  report  (written 
by  Mr.  Campbell)  reviews  the  situation  created  by  the  advent  of  the 
Japanese,  and  the  demands  thus  made  on  the  Christian  Mission. 

Thirty  years  ago,  no  proper  roads  ; travelling  facilities  limited  to  the 
deliberate  sedan  chair  ; our  Po-sia  stations  (Chianghoa  district)  six  days’ 
journey  from  Tainan,  with  perils  of  swollen  rivers  and  head-hunting  savages 
by  the  way  ; schools  few,  poorly  attended,  ill  taught ; the  magistracy 
corrupt ; small  pox  and  plague  frequent ; the  Chinese  ignorant,  superstitious, 
turbulent,  much  more  than  on  the  mainland.  It  is  a trenchant  indictment 
of  the  old  Chinese  Government. 

All  that  has  been  changed  by  the  Japanese.  The  island  has  been 
surveyed,  the  results  published  in  artistic  maps  and  plans  ; a census 
taken ; good  roads  made  everywhere ; a railway  constructed  from  Takow 
to  Kelung  (one  day’s  journey  instead  of  nine),  with  branch  lines  pro- 
jected across  the  island  and  along  the  coast  ; an  efficient  postal  service 
established  ; streets  widened  ; a good  water-supply  and  effective  drainage 
introduced  in  most  considerable  places  ; thirteen  large  hospitals  built 
and  staffed  from  a new  Medical  College  at  Taipeh,  the  seat  of  the 
Japanese  Government ; precautions  enforced  against  plague  and  small- 
pox : the  use  of  anti-plague  serum,  so  many  dead  rats  to  be  brought 
monthly  by  each  family  to  the  nearest  police  station  (for  each  rat  a 
reward  of  a penny  given)  ; furniture  and  bedding  periodically  brought 
outside  and  aired,  and  rooms  opened  up  and  swept.2 

There  are  150  students  in  the  Taipeh  Medical  College.  A large  amount 
of  free  treatment  is  given  at  the  public  dispensaries,  but  the  Japanese  hold 
that  people  who  spend  enormous  sums  on  theatrical  plays,  idolatrous  pro- 
cessions, and  other  such  heathenish  practices  can  pay  for  comfortable, 
mosquito-proof  quarters,  nourishing  food,  skilled  professional  attention,  and 
medicines  during  their  times  of  sickness.3 

' Miss  Campbell  also  does  admirable  honorary  work — a large  Bible  class,  hospital 
visits,  and  country  visiting. 

2 A Chinese  father  in  Formosa  can  no  longer  expose  a baby  girl  or  kill  one  of  his 
boys,  as  before  the  Japanese  regime.  The  dead  body  of  a child  was  found  some  time 
ago  outside  the  Chianghoa  Mission-house  ; the  police  at  once  took  up  the  case,  that  the 
guilty  might  be  punished.  Probably  the  authorities  will  ere  long  forbid  foot-binding, 
of  which  they  have  made  known  their  disapproval.  It  is  not  astonishing,  perhaps,  that 
the  desire  to  make  the  government  of  Formosa  self-supporting  has  induced  a lamentable 
slackening  of  anti-opium  regulations.  Opium-smokers  get  little  encouragement  from 
the  police  to  give  up  the  habit. 

3 A few  hours  after  the  destructive  earthquake  of  March,  1906,  there  appeared  at 
Kagi,  the  centre  of  the  earth-tremors,  where  many  had  been  killed  and  many  more 
injured,  a large  company  of  Japanese  doctors,  medical  graduates,  and  nurses  from 
Taipeh,  for  whose  services  the  people  were  most  grateful. 
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The  educational  programme  of  the  new  rulers  is  admirable.  Good 
elementary  schools,  with  playgrounds  and  every  equipment  (maps,  books, 
picture-sheets,  natural  history  models,  &c.),  have  been  planted  in  every  town 
and  large  village.  Promising  pupils  go  on  to  Taipeh  to  secondary  schools, 
where  they  are  trained  for  the  Civil  Service  (Medical,  Postal,  Telegraph, 
Railway,  Customs,  the  teaching  profession).  There  are  four  daily  Japanese 
newspapers,  with  supplements  in  Chinese  characters,  having  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  10,000 — two  in  Tainan,  one  in  Taichu  (near  Chianghoa),  and 
one  in  Taipeh.  Changes  of  such  magnitude,  touching  the  people’s  lives  at 
every  point,  must  inevitably  call  for  a revision  of  the  methods  of  the 
Mission  work. 

The  Need  of  the  Towns. — In  the  2,000,000  Formosan  Chinese  for 
whose  evangelisation  our  Mission  is  responsible,  there  are  people  of  all 
sorts  — families  with  independent  incomes,  shopkeepers,  fishermen, 
farmers,  merchants,  coolies — but  only  the  poorest  have  been  hitherto 
much  influenced,  whether  by  preaching  or  by  the  medical  work.  The 
townsfolk  are  hardly  reached  at  all.  £ Some  sixty  of  our  ninety-five 
stations  are  in  country  villages,  and  fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  worshippers 
who  meet  in  market-places  and  prefectural  towns  come  from  outside 
villages.’  Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a large  ingathering  of  civilised 
aborigines  ; on  a smaller  scale  such  a mass  movement  as  has  occurred  in 
India  amongst  the  lower  castes  and  the  outcastes,  with  something  of 
the  weakness  as  well  as  the  joy  of  such  conversions. 

Most  Missions  and  most  great  religious  reforms  have  proceeded  from  the 
poor  upwards.  The  Formosa  work  has  followed  an  ordinary  law,  and  needs 
to  confess  no  failure.  But  our  brethren  long  to  be  able  now  to  win  the 
influential  classes,  and  they  are  hindered  by  the  fewness  of  their  number 
and  the  needs  of  the  Christian  people  already  gathered — 6,000  baptized 
adults  and  children  scattered  over  a wide  area — while  the  educational 
equipment  of  the  Mission  is.  utterly  inadequate  for  the  new  tasks.  The 
ordained  Chinese  pastors  are  few  ; thirty-seven  stations  (with  1,000  baptized 
members)  have  no  resident  preacher  ; the  east  coast  churches  seldom  see  a 
missionary  ; the  preachers  have  not  had  the  training  which  would  enable 
them  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  time. 

A Preachers’  Discussion. — The  preachers  are  themselves  conscious  of 
their  need  of  better  intellectual  equipment. 

At  their  November  meeting  this  question  was  discussed.  The  speakers 
declared  that  the  young  men  of  the  Church  were  falling  far  behind  the  level 
of  young  men  outside — the  only  occupation  open  to  them  that  of  a preacher, 
at  a salary  quite  inadequate  ; that  unless  better  education  be  provided  by 
the  Mission,  Christian  lads  of  promise  would  all  go  to  Japan  or  to  Taipeh, 
where  they  could  qualify  for  medicine  and  other  professions,  but  where  they 
would  be  exposed  to  great  temptation.1  The  College  tutor  suggests,  in 

1 The  son  of  one  of  the  preachers,  after  a successful  course  at  the  Government 
Medical  School  at  Taipeh,  came  home  to  ask  what  is  the  use  of  the  myths  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  Genesis  in  the  light  of  evolution  and  spontaneous  generation  ? As 
for  Jesus  Christ,  he  said  all  we  know  is  that  He  was  a very  good  man,  worthy  of  all 
respect.  Another  point  urged  at  the  Preachers’  Meeting,  and  pressed  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
is  the  disadvantage  of  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  Romanised  Colloquial  in  the 
Mission  work — helpful  to  the  native  Christians  because  it  can  be  easily  acquired,  but 
not  known  outside,  all  business  and  educational  work  beyond  the  Church  being  carried 
on  in  Chinese  character.  The  young  men  who  enter  College  with  a very  rudimentary 
education  cannot  acquire  a working  use  of  the  Chinese  written  language  and  of  Japanese 
by  studying  an  hour  a day. 
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a letter  to  Mr.  Barclay,  that  one  of  the  senior  pupils  of  the  College,  the  son 
of  the  first  Pastor,  Phoa  Beng-tsu,  should  be  sent  to  Japan  to  complete  his 
studies.  ‘ Both  his  abilities  and  his  disposition  justify  this  proposal/  Mr. 
Barclay  adds,  ‘ but  the  Council  cannot  provide  the  funds,  and  he  has  no 
wealthy  relatives.  This  year  we  sent  the  best  student  of  the  College  to  the 
American  Presbyterian  College  in  Tokio,  allowing  him  the  $5  monthly  which 
the  other  students  get.  His  relatives  will  require  to  provide  about  twice  as 
much  again.  Another  of  our  students,  who  finishes  next  year,  son  of  an  early 
city  convert,  wishes  to  go  to  J apan  at  his  brother’s  expense.  This  brother- 
passed  through  the  Japanese  medical  schools,  finishing  in  Japan  and  marrying 
a Japanese  wife.  He  may  hope  to  earn  five  times  as  much  as  a native  Pastor. 
Whether  he  will  spend  $1,000  to  prepare  his  brother  to  become  a preacher 
and  Pastor  is  doubtful.  In  view  of  all  this  our  humble  College,  with  its 
ordinary  Bible  training,  does  not  count  for  much,  nor  our  High  School, 
little  more  than  an  elementary  school.  One  of  our  students,  who,  with  the 
help  of  a Sabbath  school  in  Scotland,  has  been  put  through  the  Middle 
School,  tells  me  that  he  cannot  sleep  at  nights,  thinking  how  imperfect  his 
education  is,  and  implores  me  to  make  provision  for  him  to  go  to  Japan  to 
continue  his  studies.’ 

It  is  imperatively  incumbent  on  the  Mission  to  meet  this  educa- 
tional call.  The  Christian  community  (20,000  strong)  must  be  built 
up  into  a steadfast  intelligent  Christian  life,  and  all  classes  are  now 
ready  to  listen  to  the  Christian  message — a free  access  to  the  people, 
at  least  in  part  brought  about  by  the  Japanese  tolerance  or  even  en- 
couragement of  Christian  work,  and  their  closing  of  all  public  offices  on 
Sundays,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  ‘ not  a few  of  the  Japanese  in 
Formosa,  including  several  high-placed  officials,  are  intelligent  and 
•earnest  Christians.' 

Qualified  teachers  are  needed  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Church.  In  many  places  the  authorities  might  even  assist  in 
the  carrying  on  of  elementary  schools  under  qualified  teachers,  and  in  well- 
ventilated  suitable  quarters.  ‘ But  where  are  we  to  find  the  teachers  ? ’ 
What  is  required  is  a good  normal  training  institution,  for  which  Mr.  Ede 
pleaded  20  years  ago.  For  young  people  from  Christian  homes  who  have  got 
beyond  the  stage  of  an  elementary  school  the  Middle  School  at  Tainan  was 
established,  with  accommodation  for  about  50  pupils  ; obviously  insufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  whole  field.  Even  so  it  is  without  a headmaster.1 

Pastoral  Work. — ‘A  front  place  must  for  years  to  come  be  given  to 
systematic  Missionary  visitation  of  the  churches  ; not  only  the  37  churches 
which  have  no  preacher,  but  those  which  are  cared  for  by  preachers,  and 
which  are  dependent  on  us  for  the  dispensation  of  the  Sacraments,  and  even 
those  which  have  native  ordained  ministers,  who  often  need  guidance  on 
questions  of  Christian  doctrine  or  Church  order.  Yet  there  is  now  only  one 
Missionary  at  Tainan  who  is  free  to  carry  on  continuous  visitation  of  the 
churches.’ 

The  Theological  College. — Mr.  Ferguson  is  in  charge  of  the  College. 
Mr.  Nielson  gives  some  help.  There  were  18  students,  three  of  whom, 
having  finished  their  course,  now  go  out  as  preachers.  Mr.  Ng  is 
a successful  tutor,  conducts  morning  worship,  teaches  Scripture  and 

‘ This  vacancy  the  Committee  hopes  to  be  able  to  report  to  the  S3  nod  as  filled 
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Chinese  classics.  Another  Chinese  teacher  of  classics  and  a Japanese 
teacher  divide  their  time  between  the  College  and  the  Mission  High 
School. 

Besides  exegetical  studies,  Mr.  Ferguson  has  given  ‘ lectures  on  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  Bible,  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.’  For  some  of  the  better  students  he  has  an  English  class  three 
hours  a week.  He  has  heard  each  student  conducting  at  least  one  complete 
service,  and  bis  criticisms  have  been  much  valued.  The  students  every 
Sunday  supply  seven  neighbouring  churches,  and  do  a good  deal  of  preaching 
besides  in  and  around  Tainan.  They  are  too  few  for  the  needs  of  the 
Church.  ‘ Twenty  years  ago  we  had  some  30  preachers  and  40  churches. 
To-day  we  have  90  churches  and  only  55  preachers.’ 

Two  students  keep  themselves  ; two  others  help  towards  their  own 
support.  The  Congregations  contribute  £10  ; donations  amounting  to 
£7  are  received,  leaving  £175  of  teachers’  salaries,  cost  of  boarding  the 
students,  &c.,  to  be  borne  by  the  Mission. 

The  Middle  (High)  School  . — Since  Mr.  Johnson,  headmaster  of  the 
school,  left  Formosa  in  July  Mr.  Nielson  has  been  in  charge.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  54  boys  were  in  residence. 

Japanese,  an  imperative  subject  in  a Formosan  High  School,  is  now  to 
be  taught  by  a certificated  Chinese  teacher,  who  has  gone  through  the 
normal  course  in  the  Taipeh  Government  College.  It  will  thus  be  possible 
to  prepare  the  boys  for  Government  examinations,  and  this  should  increase 
the  number  on  the  roll.  The  other  Chinese  teachers  are  trustworthy  men.1 

Mr.  Nielson  is  giving  more  prominence  to  Chinese  character  in  the 
school  work,  and  he  is  also  teaching  English  as  a class  subject.  A 
matriculation  fee  is  required  from  each  boy  at  entrance,  which  is 
returned  to  him  if  he  completes  the  curriculum  (usually  four  years). 

The  fees  range  from  20  to  28  yen  (£2  5s.  to  £3)  per  annum  for  board 
and  tuition.  It  will  be  easier  to  obtain  higher  fees  if  lads  can  be  prepared 
for  good  situations.  Meanwhile  the  school  is  chiefly  the  nursery  for  the 
Theological  College.  The  boys  are  sons  of  Christian  parents,  mostly  poor, 
to  whom  the  fees  and  other  school  expenses  (say  £4  yearly)  are  a heavy 
tax,  while  the  earnings  the  boy  might  be  bringing  in  to  assist  the  house- 
keeping are,  of  course,  sacrificed. 

‘ The  boys  have  shown  a keen  interest  in  the  Fellowship  meeting  for 
the  older  lads,  held  once  a week,  when  the  topics  of  the  C.E.  Society  of 
China  are  discussed.  On  Sundays  a number  of  the  older  lads,  some- 
times accompanied  by  one  of  their  teachers,  sometimes  by  themselves, 
go  out  to  preach  in  neighbouring  villages,  or  else  conduct  services  in 
one  or  other  of  two  newly-opened  preaching  stations  a few  miles  away.’ 

Mr.  Ferguson  has  given  valuable  help  in  the  school  examinations, 
and  by  conducting  a singing  class. 

The  Medical  Work. — -There  have  been  2,291  in-patients  during  the 
year;  out-patients,  4,912;  patients  seen  in  their  own  homes  and  on 
itinerations,  308.  Of  the  total  number  of  patients  (7.511)  one-third  were 
women.  There  were  8,500  return  attendances. 

1 The  junior  Chinese  teacher  has  gone  to  Japan  to  complete  his  studies  in  the 
Kyoto  Doshisha  College,  a Christian  institution. 
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Besides  the  IIospit.il  and  Dispensary  patients,  calls  to  Chinese  patients 
in  their  own  homes,  the  Missionaries,  the  College,  and  the  schools  in  the 
Mission  Compound — the  usual  constituents  of  a Mission  Doctor — the  Tainan 
Doctor  has  in  his  care  the  British  Consul  and  the  small  foreign  community 
at  Anping  and  at  a sugar-crushing  mill  four  miles  from  Tainan.  For  these 
outside  duties  £100  is  annually  received  from  the  Consul  and  large  con- 
tributions from  two  business  firms,  very  material  helps  in  the  self-support 
of  the  Hospital,  which  (apart  from  the  Mission  Doctor’s  salary)  draws 
nothing  from  Mission  funds. 

Since  Dr.  Maxwell  came  home  in  spring  Drs.  Anderson  and 
Landsborough  have  been  in  charge  of  the  Hospital.  ‘ There  has  been 
no  serious  illness  among  the  European  community,’  Dr.  Landsborough 
reports,  ‘ though  neai’ly  all  the  foreigners  at  the  sugar-mill  have  had 
malarial  fever.  Students  and  school  pupils  have  had  good  health,  and 
the  serious  illnesses  of  several  of  the  Mission  ladies  (Mrs.  Barclay,  Miss 
Lloyd,  and  Mrs.  Moody)  have  not  been  due  to  the  climate. 

‘ Patients  are  taken  into  the  Hospital  every  afternoon  except  Sundays, 
but  we  have  seldom  been  able  to  receive  more  than  a fraction  of  the 
applicants.  The  patients  ai'e  mostly  of  the  agricultural  class,  of  which 
two-thirds  of  Formosans  are  composed  ; not  rich  or  influential,  but  affording 
a more  congenial  soil  for  the  Gospel  than  if  they  were  shopkeepers  or 
Chinese  scholars.  We  have  some  of  the  better-off  people,  however,  in  a 
paying  ward  ; much  appreciated,  and  a considerable  help  to  the  Hospital 
finance.’ 

The  common  ailments  are  malaria,  eye  diseases,  and  ulcers.  There  were 
cases  of  plague  in  Anping,  but  none  in  Tainan.  Some  opium -smokers  have 
come  to  the  Opium  Refuge  ; some  morphia  victims  also,  who  took  the  drug 
by  means  of  the  hypodermic  syringe — a habit  the  growth  of  which  Dr. 
Landsborough  attributes  in  part  * to  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  police 
on  those  found  smoking  opium  without  a licence.’ 

1 Preaching  and  teaching  have  been  faithfully  carried  on,  mainly  by 
the  Hospital  evangelist;  the  doctors  and  the  Hospital  assistants  taking  a 
share.  Mr.  Campbell  has  often  taken  the  morning  service.  The  work 
among  the  women  has  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Bible-woman, 
half  of  whose  salary  is  paid  by  the  Bible  Society.  We  are  also  much 
indebted  to  Miss  Campbell  for  help.  We  know  that  the  seed  thus 
sown  often  bears  fruit.’ 

Bookroom  and  Printing  Press. — The  sale  of  books  in  Chinese  characters 
yields  a little  profit : Romanised  books,  probably  also  the  Church  News 
(circulation  1,150).  involve  a loss.  But  the  Church  News  helps  to  knit 
together  the  100  scattered  Congregations,  and  enables  Missionaries  to 
address  the  Church  on  matters  of  moment. 

The  chief  work  of  the  Press  last  year  was  an  edition  in  8vo  of  a 
Commentary  by  Mr.  Moody  on  Romans  i.-viii.,  a book  of  120  pages.  The 
Church  News,  a pamphlet  on  the  early  history  of  the  Church  in  Formosa, 
and  tables  and  forms  necessary  in  Mission  and  Church  business  formed  the 
rest  of  its  output.  1 It  would  be  difficult  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Mission  without  the  Press.’  Press  and  bookroom  together,  for  which  there 
are  kindly  grants  from  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
(£18  and  £30),  cost  the  Mission  last  year  between  £35  and  £40. 
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The  Formosan  Japanese.— The  Mission  ought  not  to  pass  by  the 
Pormosan  Japanese.  It  could  reach  them  best  perhaps  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a Christian  College  at  Taichu  (in  the  Chianghoa  district), 
the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission  and  our  own  uniting  in  the  enter- 
prise. The  authorities  might  probably  be  willing  to  further  such  a 
scheme — perhaps  by  the  gift  of  a site,  possibly  by  money  grants  for  the 
teaching  of  branches  of  general  knowledge. 

Two  or  three  foreigners  would  be  needed,  as  well  as  good  Chinese  and 
Japanese  teachers.  If  the  College  were  to  include  a theological  department, 
like  the  Tokyo  Presbyterian  College,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  such 
work  in  our  own  or  the  Canadian  Mission,  and  the  buildings  thus  set  free 
in  Tainan  and  Tamsui  could  be  used  as  Normal  Training  Colleges.  Failing 
a large  effort  of  this  sort,  it  is  suggested  that  such  work  might  be  done  in 
Tainan  as  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  is  organising  in  different 
places  in  China  and  Japan — ‘ roomy  premises  secured,  and  a foreigner  of 
tried  experience  put  in  charge,  with  a number  of  earnest  capable  natives 
under  him  ; the  building  to  include  a good-sized,  free  reading-room  liberally 
supplied  with  papers  and  periodicals,  and  a Hall  with  class-rooms.  Our 
Canadian  brethren  at  Tamsui  are  in  correspondence  with  friends  in  Canada, 
in  the  hope  that  such  an  institution  may  be  established  in  Taipeh,  where  a 
sub-centre  of  their  own  Mission  is  about  to  be  formed.’ 

It  cannot  be  denied,  in  the  light  of  this  review  of  existing  work  and 
work  which  ought  to  be  undertaken,  that  the  present  Mission  staff  is 
•quite  inadequate.  1 Is  one  man,’  Mr.  Campbell  asks,  ‘ able  to  take 
charge  of  the  College,  the  Printing-room,  the  Bookroom,  and  much 
administrative  work  in  the  city  ? Can  one  man  adequately  carry  on 
pastoral  work  among  50  churches  scattered  over  a region  as  wide 
as  Perthshire,  Stirlingshire,  and  Lanarkshire  combined  ? And  this 
when  preachers  are  continually  reminding  us  that  the  allowances  given 
them  only  serve  to  keep  them  from  starvation.’  The  position  is  serious 
or  even  critical.  Will  the  home  Church  make  it  possible  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  meet  it  with  the  resources  it  requires  ? 

II.  Takow. 

The  Mission  Staff.— Dr.  Anderson. 

Takow  was  the  centre  of  our  Formosan  work  from  1865  to  1869.  Not 
"till  the  end  of  1903,  when  Dr.  Anderson  went  into  residence  in  Takow,  did 
it  again  become  a Mission  centre. 

The  Medical  Work. — The  Hospital  was  only  open  six  months, 
Dr.  Anderson  then  going  up  to  Tainan.  There  were  129  male  and 
91  female  in-patients,  424  male  and  313  female  out-patients,  74  male 
and  49  female  patients  seen  in  their  own  homes,  298  male  and  200 
female  patients  seen  on  itinerations ; a total  of  925  male  and  653 
female  patients.  The  return  attendances  were  1,700. 

The  railway  from  Takow  (the  southern  terminus)  to  Tainan  makes  it 
possible  for  many  of  those  who  would  go  to  the  Takow  Hospital,  if  it  were 
open,  to  find  their  way  to  the  Tainan  Hospital.  But  from  the  district  a way 
?o  the  South  sick  folk  cannot  travel  to  Tainan.  The  Takow  Hospital  has 
its  own  needy  field. 
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III.  Chianghoa. 

The  Mission  Staff. — llev.  Campbell  N.  Moody,  M.A.,  and  Mrs. 
Moody;  and  Dr.  Landsborough. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Lim  Ilak-kiong,  of  Chianghoa,. 
and  Chan  Chhi-heng,  of  O-gn-lan. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Moody  and  his  departure  from  a work  in 
which  he  has  been  signally  blessed  have  been  already  spoken  of.  The 
disappointment  and  sorrow  of  the  Chianghoa  Christians  is  of  the 
keenest,  and  to  Dr.  Landsborough  it  means  the  loss  of  a colleague- 
whom  he  dearly  loved. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Moody’s  work  has  been  laborious  and  fruitful! 
as  always.  He  has  visited  all  the  churches  in  his  district,  comforting  and 
upbuilding  the  Christians  and  preaching  to  those  without.  He  leaves, 
behind  him  there  the  memory  of  ten  or  eleven  years  of  a rich  ministry,  the 
influence  of  which  will  abide. 


SINGAPORE. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Cook  and  Mrs.  Cook  ; Rev.  Wm. 
Murray,  M.A.1 

Ordained  Chinese  Minister. — Rev.  Tay  Sek  Tin,  of  the  Amoy-speaking 
(Hokkien)  Church. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Singapore  began  a Mission  to  the  Chinese 
in  the  Island  of  Singapore  in  1857,  the  year  after  its  first  minister  was 
settled  ; the  first  Catechist,  a convert  of  Mr.  Burns  from  Amoy.  In  1866 
the  Catechist  and  his  Chinese  Congregation  seceded  to  the  Brethren.  At 
Bukit  Timah,  in  the  centre  of  the  Island,  the  Rev.  B.  P.  Keasbery,  who 
through  many  years  worked  amongst  Singapore  Malays,  established  a small 
Chinese  Mission,  which  in  187h  was  taken  over  by  the  Presbyterian  Con- 
gregation. Mr.  Cook,  our  first  Singapore  Missionary,  went  out  in  1881. 
Of  the  11  stations  of  the  Mission  four  are  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  ; Muar, 
one  of  the  four,  is  108  miles  north  from  Singapore,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of 
the  same  name.  Of  the  population  of  the  City  of  Singapore  (200,000)  about 
seven-eighths  are  Chinese,  30,000  of  them  Straits-born ; Europeans  and 
Americans  number  4,000. 

The  adult  baptisms  last  year  were  17.  Only  11  of  the  54  Christian 
members  who  came  down  from  China  were  women  ; Chinese  immigrants 
as  yet  being  mainly  men. 

For  all  purposes  $2,487  was  raised  by  the  Chinese  Christians,  an 
average  of  $7f  per  member.  The  Hokkien  Pastorate  (Mr.  Taj'’  Sek 
Tin’s),  made  up  almost  entirely  of  poor  people,  contributed  an  average 
of  $11  per  member ; the  Baba  Congregation  (Straits-born  Chinese)  an 
average  of  $10  per  member. 

Special  Gifts. — Commercial  depression  affected  the  earnings  of  the 

1 Miss  Cook  went  out  with  her  mother  last  year,  and  promises  already  to  be  a 
valuable  honorary  worker. 
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Christians,  agricultural  workers  obtaining  less  for  their  produce,  town 
members  also  suffering  ; yet  the  average  giving  per  member  is  nearly 
as  much  as  in  1907. 

One  of  the  unpaid  local  preachers,  as  a thankoffering  for  the  recovery  of 
a child  from  serious  illness,  gave  $100  to  the  Preachers’  Fund.  ‘ It  is  due 
to  the  mercy  of  God,’  he  wrote,  ‘that  my  child  has  been  healed.  In  this 
world  there  are  many  sick  souls  ; I want  my  offering  to  help  to  heal  the 
souls  of  men.’ 


Another  interesting  gift  came  from  non-Christian  Chinese  at  Seletar, 
nine  miles  from  the  city  of  Singapore,  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  Hokkien 
Pastor’s  social  work — the  Reading  Room  attached  to  his  Church,  the  anti- 
Opium  Crusade,  and  his  help  in  the  newly  organised  Chinese  Y.M.C.A.  An 
acre  and  a quarter  of  land  was  given  by  one  friend  ; another  gives  permission 
to  cut  down  from  his  land  whatever  wood  will  be  required  for  the  Seletar 
Mission  buildings  ; a third  will  give  planks  from  his  saw  mill ; a fourth  has 
given  $60.  Two  local  English  firms  gave  their  professional  services  free  for 
the  transfer  and  the  survey  of  the  land.  There  are  some  Christians  in  the 
district,  and  Seletar  will  now  become  a Mission  station  with  regular  services. 

Mr.  Robert  Jamie,  an  old  Singaporean,  has  left  ill, 000  to  the 
Singapore  Mission,  subject  to  the  life-rent  of  his  widow  ; to  be  invested, 
and  the  interest  to  assist  the  Preachers’  Fund. 

Schools. — The  Bukit  Timah  School  has  been  closed;  the  pupils 
attracted  by  the  Government  Schools  in  the  city  and  schools  started  by 
the  non-Christian  Chinese,  in  which  English  is  taught  and  (in  the 
Chinese  Schools)  Mandarin  also.  Christian  boys,  however,  cannot  attend 
the  Chinese  Schools,  in  which  the  worship  of  the  image  of  Confucius  is 
required. 
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Training  of  Preachers.— A weekly  Preachers’  Class  is  conducted  by 
the  Missionaries. 

One  young  man  is  being  prepared  to  enter  the  Preachers’  band  by  this 
class,  by  reading  Amoy  Romanised  and  learning  Malay  with  Mr.  Murray, 
and  by  lessons  from  the  Hokkien  Pastor.  To  send  students  to  Amoy,  to 
go  through  the  regular  course  at  the  Union  Theological  College,  would  cost 
£8  or  £9  yearly  for  board,  tfcc.,  besides  the  passage-money  to  and  from. 
Perhaps  that  expenditure  for  likely  Singapore  lads  might  be  undertaken  by 
friends  at  home.  It  is  very  difficult,  otherwise,  to  secure  Preachers  ; 
neither  Amoy  nor  Swatow  now  being  aide  to  spare  any  of  their  own  men. 

Work  amongst  the  Women. — Mrs.  Cook,  who  labours  amongst  the 
Chinese  women  and  children  with  signal  devotion,  was  ill  and  then  at 
home  under  medical  treatment  during  a large  part  of  the  year.  She 
has  now  returned  to  Singapore,  quite  recovered.  She  is  to  be  assisted 
by  two  Bible-women,  supported  by  the  Women’s  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, which  is  not  yet  able  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  our  Singapore 
brethren  for  one  or  two  W.W.A.  ladies  from  home.  It  is  fitting  to 
ndd  a tribute  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Gray,  the  Minister  of  the  Singapore 
Presbyterian  Church,  who  is  following  his  predecessor  (Mr.  Walker, 
now  happily  settled  at  Bristol)  in  helpful  interest  in  the  Mission. 

The  Baba  Work.1 — Mr.  Murray  reports  hopeful  progress — improve- 
ment in  the  attendances  at  the  services,  helped  by  some  special  lantern 
services;  increase  in  the  Sunday  School,  under  an  efficient  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  David  Reid,  and  several  good  teachers  supplied  by  Mr. 
Gray’s  Congregation.  Two  of  the  teachers  left  Singapore  for  this 
country,  Mr.  Ayre  and  Mr.  Goetzee,  Mr.  A.  Lindley  taking  Mr. 
Goetzee’s  place  as  the  teacher  of  the  Sunday  morning  Bible  Class,  which 
is  going  to  be  a nursery  for  teachers  in  the  Sunday  School.  The 
Widows’  and  Orphans’  Home  has  its  four  rooms  constantly  occupied. 

An  enterprising  forward  movement  is  a monthly  Messenger  in  Malay 
(six  pages),  ‘ announcing  our  services,  and  giving  articles  on  the  meaning  and 
value  of  Christianity.  It  is  gratuitously  and  largely  distributed,  the 
expense  borne  by  the  members  of  the  Baba  Church.  The  elders  and 
deacons  contribute  articles  ; the  editor  is  Mr.  Song  Ong  Siang,  LL.B.’ 

What  is  really  a Young  Men’s  Society,  ‘The  Chinese  Christian  Associa- 
tion,’ continues  a useful  work.  Some  of  its  members  belong  to  other 
Churches,  some  have  no  Church  connexion.  ‘ Its  new  session  has  begun 
with  much  vigour.  Lectures  on  the  evils  of  drink,  opium,  and  impurity 
have  been  given  to  largely  attended  meetings.  Once  a month  the  meeting 
takes  the  form  of  a Bible  Class  conducted  by  the  members.’ 

Amoy-speaking  Chinese. — Mr.  Cook  speaks  the  Swatow  dialect  ; 
Swatow  Chinese  forming  the  largest  part  of  the  Chinese  immigration 
thirty  years  ago.  Now  the  Hokkien  Chinese  (Amoy-speaking)  are 

1 The  Babas  (Straits-born  Chinese)  are  a hard  field,  as  the  other  Missions  at  work 
amongst  them  (Methodist  Episcopalian,  S.P.G.,  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  Roman 
Catholics)  also  find  ; but  they  are  a most  important  section  of  the  cosmopolitan  Singapore 
population.  Many  of  them  come  to  the  English  and  Scottish  Universities  to  study. 
In  Singapore  some  of  the  Babas  are  wealthy  and  influential.  Many  of  them  are  in 
Government  and  mercantile  offices. 
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more  numerous  than  those  from  the  Swatow  district,  and  since  an 
additional  Missionary  for  Singapore  is  meantime  impossible,  Mr.  Murray 
is  studying  the  Hokkien  dialect,  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  something 
for  this  large  section  of  the  Singapore  Chinese. 

Last  May  Mr.  Murray  visited  Deli,  in  Sumatra,  where  he  held  an  occa- 
sional service  for  the  European  planters  when  he  was  Minister  of  the  Penang 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Deli  planters  would  like  him  to  hold  a periodical 
service  there — a real  Missionary  labour.  The  last  service  they  had  was 
conducted  by  him  ten  years  ago  ! 

The  Individual  Communion  Cup. — On  the  Mission  field  experiments, 
practical  and  constitutional,  are  often  necessary — limited  tenure  of  the 
eldership,  for  example,  leading  to  a call  on  the  part  of  some  bolder 
spirits  for  a limited  tenure  of  the  pastorate  ; and,  as  another  instance, 
the  individual  cup.  They  have  the  individual  cup  in  Wukingfu  because 
of  leper  communicants.  In  some  of  the  Singapore  Churches  separate 
cups  have  been  provided  for  leper  communicants,  and  in  one  Church  at 
least  for  a whole  Congregation. 

‘ On  uncovering  the  Communion  elements,’  Mr.  Cook  writes,  describing 
a service  he  took  for  Mr.  Tay  Sek  Tin,  the  Hokkien  Pastor,  ‘ I found  the 
cup  represented  by  a small  jug  of  wine,  and  a Chinese  wooden  tray  with 
about  fifty  very  tiny  tea-cups.  The  cups  were  filled  and  handed  round. 
Each  communicant  rose  to  take  his  cup,  drank  the  wine,  and  then  replaced 
the  cup  on  the  tray.  The  male  communicants  served,  the  tray  was  passed 
over  the  screen  to  the  women.  This  Congregation  and  another  Hokkien 
Congregation — that  at  Paya  Debar — are  the  only  two  in  Singapore  which 
have  a screen  between  the  women  and  the  men.’ 

Gaylang  : The  Home  Mission  Station. — Gaylang  Congregation,  in  lack 
of  a Preacher,  declined.  But  under  ‘ local  preachers,’  volunteers  from 
other  places,  the  attendances  have  revived.  Many  of  the  worshippers, 
however,  come  from  a village  five  or  six  miles  away,  where  the  first 
Gaylang  convert  lives.  He  acts  as  an  unpaid  Catechist,  teaching  the 
villagers  and  conducting  Prayer  Meetings. 

The  Muar  District. — The  group  of  Christians  wrho  were  expelled  some 
time  ago  from  the  Chinese  settlement  of  Pago,  inland  from  Muar,  have 
not  been  allowed  to  retui’n,  and  some  of  them  are  now  living  nearer 
Muar,  at  a place  (Ji  Tiou)  where  the  Chinese  headman  is  not  hostile. 
The  Muar  Preacher  takes  their  services  sometimes ; the  attendances 
above  20. 

‘Two  of  these  worshippers,’ Mr.  Cook  says,  ‘have  come  down  to  Muar 
with  two  tigers,  which  they  shot,  and  for  which  they  expect  to  get  $50. 
They  will  give  the  money  to  help  to  erect  a Meeting-house.  One  of  the 
Pago  converts,  after  giving  much  satisfaction  for  some  time,  in  a recent 
illness  took  again  to  the  opium  pipe.  He  is  greatly  ashamed  and  desires 
once  more  to  break  off  the  habit.’ 

The  Muar  Congregation  is  chiefly  made  up  of  small  planters  near 
the  town  and  little  shopkeepers  in  the  town. 

Three  deacons  have  been  ordained  for  a tei’m  of  years.  There  are  a 
number  of  interesting  inquirers.  A Su  Po  Sia  (Library,  Reading  Room, 
and  Lecture  Hall)  has  been  established  in  connexion  with  the  Church, 
supported  by  the  local  merchants,  mostly  non-Christians. 
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RAJS IIA TIT,  BENGAL. 

(Including  the  worfc  at  and  round  the  two  centres , Rampore  Boalia  and 

Naogaon.) 

I.  Rampore  Boalia. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Win . J.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  ; and 
Miss  Moran  and  Miss  Constance  Herschell. 

A preacher  has  come  from  the  United  Free  Church  Kalua  Mission, 
highly  recommended.  A pundit  (a  scholarly  Hindu)  assists,  and  a lad 
of  seventeen  is  being  trained  for  the  work. 

The  Manchester  Synod  of  1858  pledged  the  Church  to  a Mission  in 
India  as  well  as  in  China.  The  Foreign  Mission  Report  of  1861  names 
Rampore  Boalia  as  a desirable  field — the  district  populous,  with  no  Mission 
at  work,  and  some  members  of  the  Church  having  business  interests  on 
the  Ganges  near  the  town.  In  1862  work  was  begun,  the  first  Missionary, 
a native  of  Bengal — the  Rev.  Behari  Lai  Singh,  a pupil  of  Dr.  Duff— an 
able  and  devoted  man,  who  died  in  1874.  Dr.  Donald  Morison  succeeded 
him  (1878-1900). 

The  Unrest  in  Bengal. — It  does  not  touch  the  villagers  who  make 
up  most  of  the  Rajshahi  population,  the  majority  of  whom,  besides,  are 
Mohammedans,  who  have  taken  no  part  in  the  agitation.  Nor  is  it 
much  shared  in  by  Native  officials,  who,  however,  are  frequently  moved 
about,  and  so  more  difficult  to  impress. 

But  the  educated  non-official  class  in  the  towns  nurse  a feeling  of  ill- 
usage,  ‘ which  hardens  them  against  the  Gospel.’  Lord  Mot  ley’s  reforms  in 
administration  are  being  well  received  by  the  moderate  section  of  Hindu 
reformers,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  agitation  which  disturbed 
India  so  greatly  during  last  year  may  now  subside. 

‘ I have  found,’  Mr.  Hamilton  says,  ‘ personal  work  among  shopkeepers 
and  other  non-professional  men  more  profitable  than  attempts  to  reach  those 
who  have  received  a Western  education.  One  business  man  to  whom  I had 
given  some  books  told  me  that  his  friends  had  taken  them  all  away  to  read. 
He  got  a New  Testament  for  himself  and  has  gone  through  most  of  it.  In 
another  house  a New  Testament  had  lain  neglected  for  years,  but  I am 
now  reading  it  with  the  owner.  Others  also  are  showing  interest  in  the 
Gospel.  The  College  students  are  still  very  shy,  but  I have  had  many 
pleasing  proofs  that  ill-feeling  is  not  universal.’ 

An  admirer  of  Martineau’s  sermons  agreed  with  Mr.  Hamilton  that 
while  in  the  Old  Testament  the  relation  between  God  and  man  was  that 
of  Master  and  servant,  and  in  the  New  Testament  that  of  Father  and 
son,  a higher  view  still  was  that  taught  by  Chatanya,  a Bengali  religious 
reformer  of  the  time  of  Luther,1  who  found  in  husband  and  wife  the 

1 Chatanya  denounced  caste  and  gave  a high  place  to  love  in  his  creed,  but  he 
attached  little  importance  to  right  conduct.  One  of  bis  disciples  came  to  the  Rampore 
Boalia  district,  and  a shrine  was  set  up  where  he  bathed  and  plucked  a toothpick  from 
a tree.  In  memory  of  the  great  occasion  a festival  is  held  at  the  spot  every  autumn 
(the  Khetor  Mela),  which  Mr.  Hamilton  visits  to  preach  and  sell  Gospels  year  by  year. 
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type  of  the  bond  between  God  and  man.  4 But  Chatanya  borrowed  this 
from  the  New  Testament,’  the  Missionary  replied,  and  read  the  proofs 
to  the  astonished  disciple  of  the  Hindu  sage. 

One  of  the  little  Rampore  congregation  is  a Khassia  lad,  sent  from  liis 
own  hill  country  in  Assam  to  learn  silk  culture  and  go  back  to  train  others. 
He  reports  that  ‘ the  Khassia  heathen  say  that  Christ  has  driven  the  gods 
from  the  hills,  and  the  oracles  in  the  temples  are  now  dumb.’  The  Rampore 
Boalia  magistrate  was  about  to  commit  an  orphan  girl  to  the  care  of  the 


Mission  ladies.  The  babus  objected  ; the  child  would  lose  her  caste.  ‘Well,’ 
the  magistrate  answered,  1 any  of  you  may  have  her  if  you  will  undertake  to 
educate  her  and  bring  her  up  respectably.’  There  were  no  candidates  for 
the  girl,  and  the  opposition  collapsed. 

Shadows  Dark  and  Bright. — Mohammedan  bitterness  is  passing 
away  ; 1 an  old  man  who  is  reading  the  Bible  spoke  of  Christ  as  “ a staff 
to  the  blind”  ’ (a  blind  man  in  India  is  led  by  a guide  by  means  of  a 
stick).  The  Gospel  of  Barnabas  was  flourished  in  the  Missionary’s  face 
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in  a little  village  a dozen  miles  out  of  the  town.  Some  one  had  said, 
and  the  villagers  glibly  echoed  the  statement,  that  the  Mission  Gospel 
is  not  the  real  Gospel,  that  the  authentic  story  is  in  the  Gospel  of 
Barnabas,  which  the  Missionaries,  knowing  that  it  contradicts  their 
teaching,  sedulously  conceal.  Bazaar  preaching  has  encouragements. 

It  reaches  large  numbers  and  is  unopposed.  A market  superintendent 
offered  a corner  in  a market  shed  for  an  open-air  service  in  the  hot 
•days;  gratefully  accepted.  Shopkeepers  sometimes  made  the  preacher’s 
lot  luxurious  by  bringing  him  a chair. 

Lantern  Lectures. — Besides  bazaar  preaching,  village  preaching,  and 
a Sunday  evening  Service  in  the  hall  in  the  town,1  followed  by  a Bible 
•class  in  English,  a Sunday  morning  Service  on  the  verandah  of  the 
Mission-house  outside  the  town  for  the  little  Christian  congregation — 
the  women  could  not  walk  through  the  streets  to  the  Service  in  the 
Mallopara  Hall — an  effective  agency  is  the  lantern  lecture.  Weekly 
lantern  lectures  in  villages  within  a radius  of  several  miles  have  been  in 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  week’s  work  for  some  time. 

After  one  of  these  a man  from  another  village,  three  or  four  miles  out  • 
into  the  jungle,  asked  Mr.  Hamilton  to  come  out  to  his  village.  Mr. 
Hamilton  went  and  found  150  people  assembled,  some  of  them  from  a con- 
siderable distance.  They  had  been  waiting  for  some  time,  expecting  to  see 
the  pictures  by  daylight.  ‘A  hymn  was  sung  as  the  lantern  was  being  lit, 
then  a picture  was  thrown  on  the  screen.  At  first  the  people  fixed  their 
gaze  on  the  strange  lamp,  and  had  to  be  told  that  the  pictures  were  not 
there.  It  was  evidently  virgin  soil.  The  next  day  a deputation  came  to 
bring  me  to  their  village,  then  a third  and  a fourth,  miles  away  across  the 
fields  and  thickets.  Invitations  still  pour  in,  and  I am  accepting  them  all. 
Unlike  a bazaar  crowd,  they  never  think  of  debate.  They  have  learned 
to  get  ready  a bamboo  frame  under  a tree  with  the  screen  in  the  middle, 
And  a drapery  at  each  side  to  hide  the  zenana  women,  who  are  not  the 
least  interested  of  the  hearers.’ 


II.  Naogaox. 

Mission  Staff. — Hr.  J.  A.  Macdonald  Smith  and  Mrs.  Macdonald 
Smith,  and  Dr.  Robert  Morison.  (Dr.  Smith  is  at  home  on  furlough.) 

In  the  beginning  of  190G  the  two  doctors  took  up  their  residence  in 
2\aogaon,  the  second  centre  of  the  Rajshahi  Mission.  A Mission-house,  a 
Dispensary,  and  a Hospital  have  been  built. 

The  Medical  Work. — There  were  112  male  and  30  female  in- 
patients ; 4,343  male  and  1,123  female  out-patients ; 25  male  and 
1 2 female  patients  visited  in  their  own  homes  ; and  284  male  and 
43  female  patients  seen  on  itineration  ; a total  of  4,764  male  and  1,208 
female  patients.  The  return  attendances  were  about  6,500. 

‘The  new  Hospital  was  opened  in  January,  1908,  by  the  Gommissioner 
•of  the  Division,’  Dr.  Macdonald  Smith  writes ; ‘ the  Commissioner  has 

f-  1 Dr.  Morison  spent  a December  Sunday  in  Rampore  Boalia.  He  and  the  new 
preacher  spoke  at  the  evening  Service,  the  audience  filling  the  hall,  some  standing  at. 
the  back. 
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since  recommended  those  in  charge  of  Government  Hospitals  in  other  parts 
of  his  Division  to  copy  our  plans.  The  buildings  are  now  completed,  some 
of  the  workers’  houses  having  been  the  last  to  be  finished.  The  Hospital 
has  been  largely  used.  Dr.  Morisoa  has  opened  a branch  Dispensary,  once 
a week,  at  Atrai,  a station  on  the  l’ailway  to  Xatore,  and  there  has  treated 
large  numbers. 

Those  who  use  the  Prayer-Union  Card  will  be  glad  to  read  a remark 
of  Dr.  Morison.  ‘I  always  find  that,  no  matter  how  tired  and  unfit  1 
am  on  Saturday  night,  by  Sunday  evening — even  with  the  Services  and 
the  Sunday  School  to  conduct — I am  all  right  again.  The  reason  is,  I 
believe,  that  Sunday  is  the  daxj  on  which  we  are  specially  remembered,  by 
the  Prayer  Circle  of  the  home  Church,.  The  Lord's  remembrancers  do 
refresh  the  hearts  of  the  servants  whose  work  is  borne  by  them  to  the 
throne  of  grace.’ 

Two  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Missionaries,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pengwern  Jones,  halted  at  Naogaon  for  a week-end,  when  on  the  way  to 
Darjeeling.  ‘ We  had  splendid  Services  on  the  Sunday,  morning  and 
evening ; 50  Mohammedans  present,  much  impressed  by  the  strangers’ 
address.  After  the  Service  the  Sunday  School  boys  brought  garlands  and 
garlanded  the  two  Sahibs  and  the  Memsahib.  At  the  Sunday  School  (in 
which  a children’s  hymn-book  compiled  by  Mr  Jones  is  used)  Mrs.  Jones 
spoke.  It  was  difficult,  Mr.  Jones  said,  to  realise  that  they  were  Moham- 
medans, and  not  Christians,  whom  he  was  addressing.’ 

Dr.  Morison  visits  the  people  in  their  homes,  having  a kindly 
welcome  and  finding  hearts  responsive — one  man  and  another  wishing 
to  become  Chi'istians.  ‘ It  may  not  be  long,’  he  says  of  two  whom  he 
names,  ‘ before  they  come  definitely  out.’  Here  is  an  example  of  the 
openings  which  present  themselves  to  a devoted  Missionary  : — 

1 1 was  called  to  see  a patient  in  a zemindar’s  house  three  miles  away. 
Hearing  that  I had  lantern  pictures,  they  asked  me  to  show  them  in  the 
house.  There  were  over  200  men  and  children  in  front  of  the  screen,  and 
behind  it  there  were  about  50  women.  I always  wet  the  sheet,  so  that  the 
women  behind  can  see  the  pictures.  I had  nearly  two  hours’  preaching  on 
the  life  of  Christ  and  the  story  of  the  Prodigal.  They  were  much  interested 
in  the  pictures.  Last  night  I showed  the  pictures  to  the  Hospital  in- 
patients.’ 

It  is  patient,  persistent  sowing.  The  seed  is  taking  root. 

LI  VINGSTONIA,  NY  AS  ALAND. 

This  great  African  Mission  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
has  been  wai’mly  commended  to  the  interest  and  the  generosity  of  our 
people  by  successive  Synods.  And  even  though  its  own  work  makes 
demands  it  cannot  adequately  meet,  yet  the  Committee  would  like  to  see 
a much  less  empty  hand  held  out  towards  a Mission  much  blessed  and 
with  the  largest  claims  on  the  helpful  sympathy  of  English  Presbyterians. 

Its  central  stations  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Xyasa,  it  has 
gone  out  by  the  inevitable  expansion  of  a successful  Christian  enterprise  into 
a wdde  territory  stretching  west  to  the  Congo  State — a hinterland  which  the 
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Livingstonia  Church  is  taking  as  its  own  Mission  field  ; south  also  into 
Rhodesia.  And  everywhere  it  wins  and  uplifts  the  savage  tribes  to  whom  it 
has  brought  the  salvation  of  God.  Of  one  of  its  chief  stations,  Loudon,  the 
Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  on  returning  from  furlough,  writes  that  the  contrast 
between  the  beginning  of  this  term  of  service  and  the  beginning  of  his  previous 
term  is  immense  ; then,  20  schools  and  under  300  Church  members  ; now, 
120  schools,  10,000  scholars,  over  1,000  Church  members,  with  besides  1,200 
catechumens  ; now  also  a band  of  native  evangelists  and  a native  minister, 
picked  men  of  the  Church.’  And  as  at  Loudon  so  at  the  other  centres. 

Wonderful  Communion  seasons  have  long  been  features  of  the  work. 

At  B^nda we  a recent  Communion  was  attended  by  1,022  Church  members, 
the  largest  number  on  record,  with  a throng  of  devout,  interested  spectators  ; 
at  Livingstonia  2,000  gathered  to  a Communion  season  ; at  Loudon  ‘ 4,000 
people  were  with  us  for  five  days  . . . the  great  church  packed  three  times  a 
day  with  a most  inspiring  audience,’  overflow  meetings  besides  ; 46  adults  and 
68  children  baptized  on  the  Saturday,  and  early  on  Sunday  morning  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  and  then  a great  missionary  meeting  in  the  afternoon.  1 The  people 
during  these  days  were  accommodated  in  booths  all  about  and  in  the  woods  ; 
the  water  supply  the  chief  difficulty  in  this  waterless  land  ’ (Mr.  Fraser).  ‘ How 
Dr.  Livingstone’s  heart  would  be  gladdened,’  writes  another  of  the  Mission 
band  of  a Communion  Service  at  her  station,  Kasungu,  ‘if  only  he  could  see 
the  people  of  Africa  flocking  in  from  distant  villages  to  commemorate  the 
dying  love  of  their  Lord.’ 1 

With  these  tribes — warfare  their  main  occupation  in  the  old  dark 
days— industrial  training  is  a necessary  part  of  the  Christian  Mission; 
and  they  are  rapidly  acquiring  habits  of  honest  work  and  skill ; a new 
standard  of  life  created,  new  honourable  ambitions,  the  ‘ by-products  ’ 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Mlole  Christians  have  used  their  new  acquirements  in  a delightful 
fashion — making  the  bricks  and  dragging  in  and  preparing  the  timber  with 
which  they  have  built  their  own  church — ‘ a model  which  other  villages  seem 
now  anxious  to  aim  at.’  ‘ The  African  is  not  only  rising  to  grasp  spiritual 
things,  but  also  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  is  industrial  work  for  him 
to  do,  that  he  is  needed  for  that  work  and  able  to  do  it.’ 

This  success  has  the  same  result  as  in  every  Mission  field,  the  need 
for  reinforcements,  which  (alas  !)  cannot  be  sent ; ‘ an  effectual  entrance  ’ 
offered  at  many  points  of  which  advantage  cannot  be  taken.  The  Living- 
stonia appeal  is  as  poignant  as  that  of  China.  May  it  find  amongst  us 
also  some  response  ! 

Conclusion. 

Two  convictions  must  suggest  themselves  to  those  who  follow  the 
story  of  the  year  : God  is  giving  the  increase ; and  the  summons  to  go 
forward  is  clamant  and  urgent.  Beyond  dispute  the  harvest  would  be 
manifold  more  plentiful,  were  there  more  sowers  and  reapers  in  the 
great  Mission  field,  the  non-Christian  world  ; for  all  Evangelical  Missions 
are  in  this  matter  like  our  own.  Must  our  Churches  all  say,  It  is 

1 Livingstonia  hopes  for  an  early  union  (in  one  Presbytery  or  Synod)  with  the  pros- 
perous Blantyre  Mission  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  also  initiating  negotiations 
for  the  union  of  all  the  Evangelical  Missions  of  Central  Africa  in  one  1 Federated  Church 
of  Centrral  Africa.’ 
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impossible  to  meet  the  entreaties  of  the  men  at  the  front  ? Surely 
that  is  to  be  affirmed  only  with  the  gravest  hesitation  and  the  most 
sorrowful  reluctance. 

The  abundant  entrance  waiting  for  every  Mission  is  of  God.  It  is  His 
answer  to  a generation  of  prayer.  And  it  has  never  been  the  method  of  the 
Divine  Providence  to  clear  a road  to  a lofty,  sacred,  blessed  task,  and  at  the 
same  time  block  it  by  an  impassable  barrier.  Is  there  ever  a duty  tugging 
at  heart  and  conscience  which  cannot  be  performed  1 (The  clash  of  con- 
flicting duties  is  quite  another  thing.)  If  the  adequate  missionary  advance 
be  indeed  impossible,  it  is  a unique  trial  of  faith,  to  be  accepted  only  after 
much  searching  of  heart. 

A missionary  Bishop  (the  Bishop  of  Bombay)  pressed  the  missionary 
situation  in  the  Far  East  on  the  Manchester  Church  Congress  in  words  of 
flame.  Of  the  Church’s  resources  for  the  summons  of  opportunity  he  had  no 
doubt.  But  it  was  a summons  to  real  sacrifice.  ‘ It  would  cost  a reduction 
of  the  staffs  of  clergy  [in  home  parishes].  It  would  cost  the  laity  time  and 
personal  service  [in  doing  home  work  now  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy].  It 
would  cost  some  people  the  difference  between  a large  house  and  a small  one  ; 
some,  that  between  four  servants  and  two  ; others,  that  between  two  servants 
and  one  ; others,  that  between  frequent  holidays  and  rare  holidays,  and  so  on 
through  all  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life.  It  would  mean  the  marks  of 
suffering  all  over  the  Church.  I believe  that  in  order  to  do  anything  like  this 
you  in  England  must  lose  much  of  what  you  call  your  Church  life.  I call 
upon  the  Church  in  some  real  sense  to  lay  down  its  life  for  the  missionary 
cause.  You  have  the  Lord’s  warning.  This  losing  of  it  is  the  only  way  to 
save  it.  You  have  the  Lord’s  example.  The  Son  of  God  came  upon  earth 
to  be  crowned  as  Son  of  Man — with  the  crown  of  thorns .’ 

It  was  probably  necessary  for  Mr.  Eugene  Stock,  in  quoting  what  he 
describes  as  * tremendous  ’ sentences,  to  declare  that  the  Bishop  ‘ is  no  gushing 
enthusiast,  but  emphatically  a man  svith  a sane  mind.’ 

Is  ‘ losing  life’  on  this  high  level  for  the  conquest  of  the  heathen  world 
out  of  the  question  ? Let  us  test  it  by  the  example  of  very  humble  ser- 
vants of  the  Master,  to  whom  our  poorest  poverty  would  probably  seem 
wealth. 

There  are  three  Korean  Presbyterians  trying  to  meet  a difficulty  about 
the  support  of  a native  pastor  who  was  to  be  the  missionary  of  their 
Church  in  an  unevangelised  district.  They  had  given  their  tenth.  But  more 
was  needed.  ‘ Our  rice  crop  is  good  this  year,’  said  one  ; ‘ the  largest  we 
ever  had,’  said  the  second.  ‘ And  it  is  all  a gift  from  the  hand  of  God,’  the 
third  added.  So  they  sold  their  rice  and  bought  millet,  a much  poorer  food, 
for  their  use  through  the  winter  and  spring,  and  gave  the  difference  for  their 
Mission. 

Can  we  travel  at  all  along  this  way  of  sacrifice,  for  Christ's  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  the  dark  sorrowful  world  beyond  ? And,  if  it  is  altogether 
unreasonable,  can  we  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  own  hearts  why  it 
should  be  so  ? 

Submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  by 

ALEXANDER  CONNELL,  Convener. 
WILLIAM  DALE,  Secretary. 


[For  Financial  Statement,  etc.,  see  under  ‘ Accounts  of  the  Church,’  p.  310  ] 
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MISSION  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  ( EXCLUSIVE 
OF  INDIVIDUAL  DONATIONS),  1881-1908. 


- 

Congrega- 
tional Con- 
tributions 
(including 
Self-Denial 
Offerings) 

Juvenile 

Givings 

For 

Swab  ue 

1880 

£ 

4,551 

£ 

1,473 

£ 

1881 

4,680 

1,479 



1882 

6,792 

1,724 



1883 

6,434 

1,840 



1884 

6,701 

1,911 



1885 

5,621 

1,939 

1886 

6,050 

1,734 

. _ 

1887 

6,233 

1,723 



1888 

6,061 

1,740 



1889 

6,497 

1,785 



1890 

6,699 

1,794 



1891 

7,649 

2,121 



1892 

8,895 

1,944 



1 S93 

7.328 

1,871 



1894 

6,619 

1,904 



1 S95 

6,492 

1,981 

9 

1890 

7,674 

2,071 

171 

1897 

7,266 

2,118 

272 

1898 

7,923 

2,168 

350 

1899 

7,750 

2,201 

471 

1900 

8,438 

2,309 

553 

1901 

8,336 

2,346 

514 

1902 

7,834 

2,512 

192 

1 903 

9,367 

2,476 

1,255 

1904 

8,985 

2,433 

616 

1905 

8,931 

2,587 

635 

1906 

9,001 

2,416 

742 

1907 

10,881 

2,308 

698 

1908 

13,170 

2,462 

1,109 

W.M.A. 

Income 

Members)  iip 
of  the 
Church 

i Average 
' Giving  per 
Member 
(excluding 
W.M.A. 
Income) 

i Average 
Giving  per 
i Member 
(including 
W.M.A. 
Income) 

£ 

1,064 

55,286 

s.  d. 

9 o l 

A 

S.  d. 

2 6-4 

1,223 

56,399 

2 2* 

2 n 

2,356 

57,402 

2 111 

3 9* 

1,951 

58,423 

2 10 

3 6 

3,039 

59,690 

2 10i 

3 10J 

1,566 

61,021 

2 5-3 

2 U| 

1,694 

61,781 

2 6* 

3 0| 

2,311 

62,566 

2 6.| 

3 33 

2,035 

64,024 

2 5-1 

3 Of 

2,262 

65,019 

2 6} 

i>  O 1 

2,519 

65,941 

2 7 

3 4-4 

2.814 

66,774 

2 Hi 

3 9* 

2,927 

66,971 

3 24 

4 1 

2,772 

67,585 

2 8J 

3 63 

3,042 

68,997 

2 K2. 

3 V 

3,141 

69,632 

2 5* 

3 44 

3,339 

70.639 

2 9f 

3 94 

3,788 

71,444 

2 83 

3 94 

4,203 

73,249 

2 10-i 

4 0 

4,512 

74,54  L 

2 10* 

4 0 

4,607 

76,071 

2 11-J 

4 24 

4,499 

78,037 

2 104 

4 0* 

4,137 

79,620 

2 8f 

3 9]- 

4,554 

81,555 

3 2A 

4 4 

4,203 

83,113 

2 10i 

3 104 

4,709 

85,215 

2 10* 

3 11-4 

4,608 

85,755 

2 10 

8 8* 

4,458 

85,774 

3 24 

4 33 

4,477 

86,421 

3 10| 

4 10J 

THE  MISSION  STAFF. 

In  1880:  Ministerial,  13;  medical,  3;  W.M.A.  ladies,  3. 

In  1890:  Ministerial,  20;  medical,  10;  teachers,  2;  W.M.A.  ladies,  16. 
In  1908  : Ministerial,  28  ; medical,  14;  teachers,  4 ; W.M.A.  ladies,  31. 


MISSIONARIES’  SALARIES. 

In  1880  : Ministerial  and  medical,  £4,850  ; W M.A.  ladies,  £262. 

In  1890  : Ministerial,  medical  and  teachers,  £10,096  ; W.M.A.  ladies,  £1,973. 
In  1908:  Ministerial,  medical  and  teachers,  £14,643;  W.M  A.  ladies,  £4,220. 


TAINAN  DEACONS'  COURT 

(With  Rev.  A.  B ‘Nielson,  M.A.,  and  Pastor  Ko  Kim-seng) 


BARON  KODAMA 

(Formerly  Japanese  Governor  of  Formosa' 
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THE  MISSIONARIES. 


MINISTERIAL  MISSIONARIES. 


Arrival  on  the 

Mission  Field.  Stations. 

Rsv.  ^William  Campbell,  F.R.G.S. 

1871. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

„ *John  C.  Gibson,  M.A.,  D.D. 

1874. 

Swatow. 

,,  *Thomas  Barclay,  M.A. 

1874. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

„ *Henry  Thompson  ... 

1877. 

Amoy. 

,,  *Donald  Maclvex1,  M.A. 

1879. 

Wukingfu,  S.Hakkaland. 

„ *J.  A.  Bethune  Cook 

1881. 

Singapore. 

„ *Wm.  Riddel,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Abd.  ... 

1881. 

Wukingfu,  S.Hakkaland. 

,,  ^Patrick  J.  Maclagan,  M.A.,  D.Phil. 

1888. 

Swatow. 

„ *Murdo  C.  Mackenzie 

1888. 

Samhopa,  N.  Hakkaland. 
Tainan,  Formosa. 

„ Duncan  Ferguson,  M.A.  ... 

1889. 

,,  "*George  M.  Wales  ... 

1890. 

Amoy. 

„ *John  Steele,  B.A.  ... 

1892. 

Swatow. 

,,  *C.  Campbell  Brown 

1893. 

Chinchew. 

„ Andrew  Bonar  Nielson,  M.A. 

1895. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

„ * James  Beattie,  M.A. 

1897. 

Amoy. 

„ *David  Sutherland  ... 

1898. 

Swabue. 

„ Hope  Moncrieff,  M.A. 

1898. 

Yungchun. 

„ * William  J.  Hamilton 

1900. 

Rampore  Boalia, 

Rajshahi,  E.  Bengal. 

„ William  Murray,  M.A.  ... 

1901. 

Singapore. 

„ Alan  S.  M.  Anderson,  M.A. 

1902. 

Chinchew. 

,,  Horace  F.  Wallace,  M.A.,  B.D.  ... 

1903. 

Swatow. 

„ ^'Stephen  Band,  B.A. 

1903. 

Wukingfu,  S.Hakkaland. 

„ H.  W.  Oldham  

1904. 

Changpu. 

,,  *John  Watson,  M.A.1 

1905. 

Changpu. 

„ *W.  B.  Paton,  B.A. 

1905. 

W ukingfu,  S.  Hakkaland. 

„ A.  E.  Davies,  B.A. 

1908. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

„ W.  E.  Montgomery,  B.A. 

Formosa. 

MEDICAL  MISSIONARIES. 

Peter  Anderson,  L.R.C.P.  & S.  Edin.  ... 

1878. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

* Alexander  Lyall,  M.B.,  C.M.  Edin. 

1879. 

Swatow. 

John  F.  Macphun,  M.B.,  C.M.  Glasg.  ... 

1882. 

Samhopa,  N.  Hakkaland 

^Philip  B.  Cousland,  M.B.,  C.M.  Edin.  ... 

1883. 

Chaochowfu." 

*B.  Lewis  Paton,  B.  A.  Lond.,  M.D.,  C.M. 

Edin.,  D.P.H.  Camb. 

1889. 

Chinchew', 

*Muir  Sandeman,  M.  A.,  M.B.,  C.M.  Edin. 

1894. 

Swabue. 

David  Landsborough,  M.A.,  M.B.,  C.M. 

Edin. 

1895. 

Chianghoa,  Formosa. 

*J.  Preston  Maxwell,  M.B.,  B.S.  Lond., 

F.R.C.S 

1899. 

Yungchung  (Engchhun) 

*J.  Laidlaw  Maxwell,  Jun.,  M.D.,  B.S. 

Lond.  ... 

1900. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

* The  asterisk  before  a name  in  these  lists  indicates  a married  Missionary. 
The  wives  of  the  Missionaries  have  always  been  efficient  Mission  workers. 

1 Mr.  Watson  was  one  of  the  Amoy  Mission  band  during  the  years  1880-1894.  He 
returned  to  the  Mission  in  1905. 

2 Dr.  Cousland  is  at  present  acting  as  Editorial  Secretary  to  the  China  Medical 
Missionary  Association. 
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Arrival  on  the 

Mission  Field.  Stations. 

*Jolin  A.  Macdonald  Smith,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 


Edin. 

1900. 

Naogaon,  Rajshahi, 

E.  Bengal. 

Robert  Morison,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin. 

*G.  Duncan  Whyte,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin., 

1902. 

Naogaon,  Rajshahi, 

E.  Bengal. 

DT.M.  & H.  Camb 

*J,  Howard  Montgomery,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 

1903. 

Swatow.’ 

Edin. 

1904. 

Changpu. 

* Andrew  Wight,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin. 

1907. 

Chaochowfu. 

MISSIONARY  TEACHERS. 

*Mr.  William  Paton 

1881. 

Swatow. 

*Mr,  H.  F.  Rankin 

1896. 

Amoy. 

*Mr.  Henry  J.  P.  Anderson,  M.A. 

1904. 

Amoy. 

Mr.  Reginald  A.  Rogers,  B.A.  ... 

1909. 

Chinchew. 

CERTIFICATED 

NURSES. 

Miss  Annie  Benning 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

Miss  A.  G.  Small  ... 

Naogaon,  E.  Bengal. 

WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATION  MISSIONARIES. 

Miss  Georgina  J.  Maclagan 

1882. 

Changpu. 

Miss  Eleanor  Black 

1885. 

Swatow. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Butler 

1885. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

Miss  Joan  Stuart 

1885. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

Miss  Mary  Harkness 

1887. 

Swatow. 

Miss  Lilias  Graham 

1888. 

Chinchew.2 

Miss  Margaret  Barnett  ... 

1888. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

Miss  Helen  Lecky 

1889. 

Changpu. 

Miss  Janet  Balmer 

1890. 

Wukingfu,  S.Hakkaland 

Miss  Lydia  Ramsay 

1890. 

Chinchew. 

Miss  Annie  N.  Duncan  ... 

1893. 

Chinchew. 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Macgregor 

1893. 

Amoy. 

Miss  Margaret  Ross 

1897. 

Engchhun  (Yungchun). 

Miss  Alice  Laidler 

1897. 

Wukingfu,  S.  Hakkaland 

Miss  Catherine  M.  Usher 

1898. 

Amoy. 

Miss  Mary  G.  Ewing 

1898. 

Engchhun  (Yungchun). 

Miss  Jeanie  Ewing 

1898. 

Engchhun  (Yungchun). 

Miss  Isabella  E.  Brander  ... 

1902. 

Swatow. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Mac  Arthur 

1902. 

Chinchew. 

Miss  E.  Constance  Gillhespy 

1902. 

Chaochowfu. 

Miss  Jeannie  Lloyd 

1903. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

Miss  Gertrude  Wells 

1905. 

Chaochowfu. 

Miss  Aileen  Moran 

1906. 

Rampore  Boalia, 

E.  Bengal. 

Miss  Edith  Herschell 

1906. 

Changpu. 

Miss  Jeanie  Mackay  ;.. 

1906. 

Chinchew. 

1 Dr.  Whyte  is  at  Swabue  this  year,  Dr.  Sandeman  being  at  home  on  furlough. 

2 Miss  Graham  is  at  home  ill. 
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Arrival  on  the 

Mission  Field.  Stations. 

Miss  Constance  Herschell,  B.A.  ...  ...  1907.  Rampore  Boalia, 

E.  Bengal. 

Miss  Anne  Symington  ...  ...  ...  1907.  Amoy. 

Miss  Mary  Duffus...  ...  ...  ...  1908.  Wukingfu, S. Hakkaland. 

W.M.A.  MEDICAL  MISSIONARIES.1 
Miss  Margaret  Edith  Bryson,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 

Glasg.  ...  ...  ...  ...  1904.  Chinchew. 

Miss  Nina  H.  Beath.  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin 1905.  Swatow. 

Miss  Louisa  Graham  Thacker,  M.B.  Lond.  1906.  Chinchew. 

The  Mission  Staff  numbers  26  Ministerial  Missionaries  (one  of  them 
being  also  a fully  qualified  Doctor),  17  Medical  Missionaries  (including 

3 Lady  Doctors),  4 Missionary  Teachers,  32  wives  of  Missionaries,  28  W.M.A. 
Ladies  (not  including  the  Lady  Doctors),  2 Certificated  Nurses  ; resident  at 
14  centres.2 

N.B.  Postal  Addresses : — 

For  Amoy. — Amoy,  via  Hong  Kong. 

„ Chinchew. — Amoy,  via  Hong  Kong. 

„ Yungchun  (Engchhun). — Yungchun,  via  Amoy,  China. 

,,  Changpu. — Amoy,  via  Hong  Kong. 

„ Swatow. — Swatow,  via  Hong  Kong. 

,,  Swabue. — Swabue,  via  Hong  Kong. 

„ Chaochowfu. — Swatow,  via  Hong  Kong. 

„ Wukingfu. — Swatow,  via  Hong  Kong. 

,,  Samhopa. — Samhopa,  Swatow,  via  Hong  Kong. 

,,  Tainan. — Tainan,  Formosa,  vid  Siberia  and  Japan. 

,,  Chianghoa. — Shoka,  by  Tamsui,  Formosa,  vid  Siberia  and  Japan. 

„ Singapore. — Gilstead,  Newton,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 

,,  Rampore  Boalia. — Rajshahi,  E.  Bengal,  India. 

„ Naogaon. — Naogaon,  Rajshahi,  E.  Bengal,  India. 

[Put  ‘ English  Presbyterian  Mission  ’ after  the  Missionary's  name,  but  do 
not  put  the  name  of  an  inland  centre — Chinchew,  Changpu,  Chaochowfu,  or 
Wukingfu.  The  only  exceptions  are  Samhopa  and  Yungchun  (Engchhun), 
to  which  letters,  &c.,  go  through  the  Chinese  Post  Office.3] 

Postage  of  letters  : — 1 d.  per  ounce  to  Amoy  and  Swatow.  Address  as 
above.  From  Amoy  and  Swatow  a Mission  messenger  carries  the  mails 
to  the  inland  centres  (Chinchew,  Wukingfu,  &c.).  To  Singapore,  Rampore 
Boalia,  and  Naogaon  also  the  letter  postage  is  Id.  per  ounce.  To  Swabue, 
Samhopa,  Yungchun  (for  Mr.  Moncrieff  and  Dr.  Preston  Maxwell),  and 
Formosa  the  letter  postage  is  2 \d.  per  ounce.  Only  letters  and  postcards 
are  forwarded  by  Siberia.  Parcels,  etc.,  must  go  by  Hong  Kong.  To 
Formosa  by  Siberia  is  now  considerably  the  quicker  route.  Even  for  our 
China  centres  by  Siberia  is  at  least  as  quick  as  by  Hong  Kong.  For  this 
route,  omit  ‘ vid  Hong  Kong,’  and  put  at  top  of  envelope  ‘ By  Siberia.’ 

1 Besides  the  three  W.M.A.  Medical  Missionaries,  one  of  the  wives  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries is  a fully  qualified  doctor  : Mrs.  Macdonald  Smith  (Naogaon),  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin. 
Mrs.  Barclay,  Mrs.  Lewis  Paton,  Mrs.  Muir  Sandeman,  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Maxwell  are 
certificated  nurses.  All  these  ladies  give  invaluable  expert  help  in  the  medical  work 
of  their  centres. 

2 There  are  two  vacancies  in  the  Formosa  staff  (a  Missionary  Teacher  and  a 
Ministerial  Missionary)  and  two  vacancies  in  the  Swatow  staff  (Ministerial  Missionaries), 
all  of  which  are  to  be  filled  up  as  soon  as  suitable  men  can  be  found. 

3 For  the  Engchhun  ladies  the  old  address  continues — Amoy,  vid  Hong  Kong — and 
the  postage  1 d.  per  ounce.  The  new  address  is  for  Mr.  Moncrieff  and  Dr.  Preston 
Maxwell,  and  the  postage  2\d.  per  ounce. 

e 9 
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Income  and  Expenditure. 
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Medical  Mission  Statistics,  November  1,  1907,  to  October  31,  1908. 
Students,  Patients,  Operations,  fyc. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  NATIVE  CHRISTIANS. 


China 

Japan 

Straits 

Settle- 

ments 

— 

Fuhkien 

Province 

Canton  Province 

Total 

Formosa 

Singapore 

Amoy 

Swatovv 

Hakkaland 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Yen 

$ 

41 

'Jp 

Pastors’  Salaries  ...  1 

Preachers’  Fund  ...  j 

5,132  60 

4,868  [ 

680-51 

190-83 

1,120-70 

3,667-24 

389‘  1 
888  J 

16,937 

Home  Missionary  Fund 

499 

375 

68-27 

844-57 

H| 

1,798 

School  Fees  ... 

— 

1,323 

666T3 

1,088-00 

164 

— 

For  Local  Expenditure 

— 

2.989 

1,280-44 

1,631-24 

1,035 

— 

Building  and  Repairs 

For  Teachers’  Salaries 

— 

1,721 

— 

6,443-47 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

691-31 

— 

— 

Training  of  Teachers 

— 

290 

— 

— 

— 

— 

For  the  Poor... 

— 

— 

— 

229-26 

— 



Presbytery  Expenses 

— 

— 

57-40 

299  07 

— 

— 

Repayment  of  BuildingLoans 

— 

— 

— 

110.00 

— 

— 

Total  ... 

1 1 ,853 2 

1 1 ,563 

2,943-58 

16,124-86 

2,487 

44,972 

Average  per  Member 

5f 

H 

31 

4± 

7| 

41 

1 One  pastor. 

2 The  American  Reformed  Churches  raised  $10,868,  an  average  per  member  of 
The  Amoy  figures  are  incomplete. 


NATIVE  WORKERS. 


China 

Japan 

Straits 
Settle- 
men  ts 

India 

— 

Bengal  (Eastern) 

Total 

Amoy 

Swa- 

tow 

Hakka- 

land 

Formosa 

Singa- 

pore 

Ram- 

pore 

Boalia 

Nao- 

gaon 

Ordained  Native  Ministers  ... 

22 

ii 

5 

5 

i 



_ 

44 

Preachers  

57 

49 

26 

46 

15  1 

i 

i 

195 

Teachers  in  Mission  Day 
Schools 

19 

15 

17 

7 

1 

59 

Teachers  in  Theological  Col- 
leges... 

3 

3 

2 

2 

10 

Students  for  the  Ministry  . . . 

10 

28 

13 

18 

1 

— 

— 

70 

Teachers  in  Anglo-Cbinese 
Colleges 

3 

5 

_ 

8 

Colporteurs 

4 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

i 

11 

Chapelkeepers 

7 

11 

3 

i 

3 

— 

— 

25 

Bookshop  Assistants  ... 

— 

2 

— 

— 



— 

— 

2 

Elders 

— 

— 

26 

107 

9 

— 

— 

— 

Deacons  

— 

— 

42 

169 

11 

— 

— 

— 

Hospital  Assistants  ... 

5 

9 

5 

4 

— 

— 

— 

23 

Biblewomen 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

i 

3 

Pastorates 

21 

14 

4 

6 

2 

— 

— 

47 

Organised  Congregations 

49 

22 

15 

31 

6 

— 

— 

123 

Unorganised  Congregations... 

47 

51 

35 

64 

5 

i 

i 

203 

1 Of  the  15  Singapore  preachers  8 are  unpaid  workers. 
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GROWTH  OF  MEMBERS. 


Raj  shalii 

1 

South 

North 

Sioga-  | 
pore 

— 

Arnov' 

Swatow1 2 

Hakka- 

land 

Hakka- 

laud 

Formosa 

Ram- 

pore 

Nao- 

{ Total 

Boalia 

Communicants,  Jan.  1, 
or  Nov.  1,  1907  ... 

- 237 

2,937 

912 

141 

3,250 

297 

10 

5 

9,789 

Adult  Baptisms 
Received  to  Commu- 

109 

262 

33 

42 

181 

17 

— 

— 

644 

nion  (Baptized  in 
Infancy)  ... 

20 

30 

3 



21 

1 



Received  byCertificate 
Restored  to  Com- 

107 

3 

59 

54 

223 

muriion 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

3 

Total  Received 

236 

292 

39 

42 

264 

72 

— 

— 

945 

Deaths 

85 

— 

10 

2 

90 

13 

— 

— 

200 

Gone  Elsewhere 
Suspended  or  Re- 

135 

7 

— 

56 

66 

— 

— 

264 

moved  from  the 
Roll  

21 

4 

3 

23 

_ 

51 

Net  Increase 

5 

177 

8 

37 

95 

5 

2 

— 

309 

(dec.) 

(dec.) 

Communicants, Dec.31, 
1907,  orOct.  31, 1908 
Members  under  Sus- 

[ 2,232  3 

3,114 

920 

178 

3,345 

292 

12 

5 

10,098 

pension 

Children  Baptized 

144 

145  (?) 

57 

17 

180 

28 

— 

571 

during  the  year  ... 
Children  Received 

91 

— 

85 

22 

224 

12 

2 

436 

during  the  year  ... 
Baptized  Children, 

1 

— 

15 

— 

18 

— 

— 

33 

Dec.  31,  1907  or 
Nov.  1,  1908  

8 1,367 

1,641  (?) 

552 

73 

2,746 

231 

8 

— 

6,618 

Total  Membership — 

Adults  & Children 

3,743 

4,900  (?) 

1.529 

268 

6.271 

551 

18 

12 

17,292 

Adult  Adherents  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- I 

Inquirers 

1,177 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 1 

1 The  two  Amoy  Presbyterian  Missions,  the  American  Reformed  and  our  own,  are 
in  many  ways  worked  as  one  Mission — one  Synod  and  two  united  Presbyteries — and 
the  Missionaries  interchanging  help  frequently  amongst  the  Congregations.  It  is 
fitting,  therefore,  to  give  also  the  American  Reformed  figures  : Adult  baptisms,  121 
(including,  as  in  the  figure  for  our  own  Mission,  the  half  (5)  of  the  baptisms  at  the 
stations  of  the  Native  Church’s  Home  Mission)  ; 24  admitted  to  Communion,  having 
been  baptized  in  infancy ; 19  received  by  certificate ; 1 restored  from  excommunica- 
tion ; 53  deaths ; 39  other  losses — a net  gain  of  73.  The  American  Reformed  Mission 
baptized  115  children  during  the  year;  the  Native  Church’s  Mission,  5;  there  are  974 
baptized  children  on  the  American  Reformed  roll,  and  36  on  that  of  the  Native  Church’s 
Home  Mission.  The  members  under  suspension  are : American  Reformed,  109 ; and 
Native  Church  Mission,  5.  The  American  Reformed  communicant  members  are 
1,635  ; the  Native  Church’s  Mission  89.  The  total  for  the  united  Church  (including 
suspended  members),  4,271 ; besides  2,359  baptized  children  and  2,145  inquirers. 

2 The  Swatow  figures  are  incomplete. 

3 A later  return  gives  the  Amoy  membership  at  the  end  of  last  year  at  2,285  ; the  total 
number  of  communicant  members,  therefore,  10,151. 
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THE  THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

WOMEN’S  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Work  Abroad. 

The  year  1908  has,  on  the  whole,  been  an  uneventful  year  so  far  as  the 
foreign  work  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Association  is  concerned.  It 
has  seen  the  mysterious  death  of  the  young  Emperor  of  China,  and  that 
of  the  l’eal  ruler,  the  old  Empress  Dowager;  and  ere  its  close  a child 
Emperor  has  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Manchus  ; but  so  far  our 
Missions  are  happily  unaffected  by  those  changes  in  the  government  of 
China  which  have  caused  such  anxiety  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Neither  has  the  spirit  of  unrest  in  India  touched  our  little  sphere  of  work 
in  Rajshahi. 

It  is  perhaps  strange  that  a year  so  uneventful  in  itself  should  have 
been  immediately  preceded  and  followed  by  the  loss  of  our  two  oldest 
and  most  valued  workers ; on  the  one  hand,  Miss  Ricketts,  our  veteran 
missionary,  who  died  at  Chao-Chow-fu  on  December  28,  1907 — on  the 
other  hand,  our  beloved  President,  Mrs.  James  Ewing  Mathieson,  who 
passed  away  in  London  on  January  7,  1 909.  Both  had  been  identified 
with  the  AYomen’s  Missionary  Association  since  its  very  beginning ; both 
were  enabled,  in  spite  of  failing  health,  to  continue  in  active  work  till 
within  a few  days  of  the  end,  and  both  alike  enriched  the  Association 
with  their  wealth  of  experience,  their  mental  and  spiritual  gifts,  and 
their  gracious  personality. 

As  a memorial  of  Miss  Ricketts  the  Catherine  Maria  Ricketts  Fund 
has  been  started  with  the  view  of  giving  expression  to  the  gratitude  felt 
towards  one  who  gave  nearly  thirty  years  of  loyal  and  honorary  service  to 
the  Women’s  Missionary  Association,  and  also  with  the  object  of  erecting 
a worthy  memorial  which  should  enshrine  the  work  specially  connected 
with  her  name.  The  Fund  has  met  with  a generous  response,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  foundations  of  the  Catherine  Maria 
Ricketts  House  for  Biblewomen  were  laid  at  Swatow.  There  can  be  no 
more  important  work  than  this  of  training  native  women  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  heathen  homes,  both  in  city  and  country. 

Two  deaths  on  the  Mission  Field  have  touched  the  Women’s  Mis- 
sionary Association  very  closely- — viz.,  those  of  Mrs.  H.  W.  Oldham,  of 
Chang-pu,  and  Rev.  Garden  Blaikie,  of  Chao-Chow-fu.  They  wei’e  both 
suddenly  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  are  deeply  mourned.  As 
Dr.  Edith  Paton,  Mrs.  Oldham  will  long  be  gratefully  remembered  for  her 
seven  years’  faithful  service  in  the  Chinchew  Women’s  Hospital. 

Only  one  new  missionary  was  sent  out  last  year  ; and  alas  ! two  who 
could  ill  be  spared  had  to  return  home,  one  on  account  of  her  own  and 
the  other  on  account  of  her  father’s  illness.  To  Miss  Duffus,  our  new 
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missionary,  a peculiar  interest  attaches,  as  being  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Wm.  Duffus,  of  Swatow,  a former  missionary  of  our  Church.  Miss 
Keith’s  resignation  on  account  of  her  approaching  marriage  to  Rev. 
W.  B.  Paton  opened  the  way  for  Miss  Duffus  to  be  sent  to  Wuking-fu, 
where  she  met  with  a warm  welcome. 

Dr.  McGregor’s  retirement  from  the  Mission  field  has  been  a great 
loss  to  our  Amoy  workers,  who  often  looked  to  him  for  advice  and  sym- 
pathy. Moreover,  it  became  necessary  for  his  daughter.  Miss  Macgregor, 
to  accompany  him  home,  and  on  this  account  it  was  felt  advisable  that 
Miss  -Jeanie  Ewing  should  leave  Engchhun  and  work  for  a year  in  Amoy. 
Here  her  assistance  has  been  invaluable.  When  Dr.  and  Miss  Macg'resfor 
left  Amoy  in  February  they  were  accompanied  by  Miss  Duncan,  of 
Chinchew,  who  was  beginning  her  overdue  furlough.  The  Amoy  Girls’ 
School  still  remains  unbuilt,  owing  in  part  to  Miss  Macgregor’ s absence. 
Mrs.  Wales,  however,  is  once  more  in  charge  of  her  successful  Kinder- 
garten, which  opens  the  way  into  many  a heathen  mother’s  heart.  The 
sudden  and  serious  illness  of  Miss  Lloyd  in  the  summer  and  her  con- 
sequent return  home  in  September  has  necessarily  since  restricted  the 
work  in  Formosa  to  the  city  of  Tainan,  Miss  Butler  having  come  home 
in  March  on  her  delayed  furlough.  Fortunately  a good  deal  of  country 
visiting  had  been  done  before  Miss  Lloyd  took  ill.  Early  in  the  year 
Miss  Macarthur,  of  Chinchew,  had  been  sent  to  South  Formosa  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health,  and  when  in  the  summer  she  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Japan,  by  the  doctor’s  orders,  accompanied  by  Miss  Ramsay,  they 
together  paid  a visit  to  Formosa  on  the  way  home.  We  are  thankful  to 
report  that  Miss  Lloyd  is  regaining  strength,  and  that  the  visit  to 
Japan  has  done  Miss  Macarthur  so  much  good  that  there  has  been  no 
need  for  Miss  Duncan  to  shorten  her  furlough,  as  she  had  kindly  offered 
to  do. 

At  Engchhun  the  school  work  has  been  mainly  in  Miss  Ross’s  hands,, 
while  Miss  Ewing  has  visited  the  country  stations  as  much  as  was 
possible.  Owing,  however,  to  Miss  Jeanie  Ewing  being  required  in 
Amoy,  the  two  Engchhun  ladies  have  had  more  than  their  full  share  of 
work  during  the  past  year.  We  are  very  glad  to  think  that  with  Miss 
Macgregor’s  return  to  Amoy  there  will  once  more  be  three  ladies  to 
carry  on  the  work  at  Engchhun.  We  would  also  mention  in  connection 
with  this  station  that  the  piece  of  ground  once  bought  by  the  W.M.A. 
as  a site  for  a women’s  hospital  has  been  given  to  the  Foreign  Missions 
in  order  that  a house  may  be  built  for  their  ministerial  missionary. 

An  interesting  journey  was  made  by  Miss  Balmer  and  Miss  Harkness 
on  their  return  to  China  in  the  autumn.  Taking  the  Trans-Siberian 
route,  they  spent  a few  days  in  visiting  the  United  Free  Church  Mission 
in  Manchuria,  where  they  heard  much  of  the  great  revival  then  taking- 
place  in  the  native  Church.  They  also  visited  Pekin,  Tientsin,  and  other 
places,  and  were  enabled  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  something  of  the 
wonderful  progress  that  is  being  made  by  China  at  the  present  day. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  Chinchew  was  visited  with  heavy  floods. 
Outside  the  city  walls  the  country  appeared  like  a great  sea,  with  only 
here  and  there  a house  or  a tree  showing  itself  above  the  waters.  Many 
were  thus  rendered  destitute.  Our  stations  in  the  south  were  alsa 
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visited  by  a typhoon,  which  caused  considerable  damage  in  the  Swatow 
compound. 

Last  year  the  Women's  Missionary  Association  undertook  the  annual 
support  of  the  two  Biblewomen  who  are  Mrs.  Cook’s  only  helpers  in  her 
work  at  Singapore  among  Chinese  women.  The  Committee  was  glad 
to  have  this  opportunity  of  showing  their  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Cook. 

The  work  at  Rampore  Boalia  has  been  making  steady  progress.  The 
school  has  twice  won  good  reports  from  the  Government  inspectors,  and 
has  received  a grant  in  aid.  Two  little  orphan  girls  have  been  adopted 
at  the  request  of  the  magistrate.  No  site  has  as  yet  been  obtained  for 
a ladies’  house.  Miss  Moran  and  Miss  C.  Herschell  are  still  kindly 
allowed  to  occupy  a house  belonging  to  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee. 

For  details  of  the  work  at  each  station  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
separate  reports,  which  describe  in  a most  interesting  way  what  has  been 
done  in  teaching  in  the  schools,  visiting  in  towns  and  villages,  training 
Biblewomen,  bringing  healing  for  body  and  soul  to  the  sick  in  the 
hospitals,  and  giving  at  the  same  time  medical  instruction  to  Chinese 
women  students.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  heavy  Chinese  correspondence 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  old  school  girls  and 
others  trying  to  live  the  Christian  life  in  far  off  heathen  villages,  nor  the 
long  months  that  must  be  spent  in  acquiring  a most  difficult  language. 
Of  those  who  were  studying  last  year  Miss  Edith  Herschell  and  Miss 
Wells  have  passed  their  final  examinations,  while  Miss  Constance 
Herschell,  Miss  McKay,  Miss  Symington,  and  Dr.  Louisa  Thacker  are 
well  on  the  way  towards  achieving  the  same  success.  We  would  here 
express  our  gratitude  to  those  wives  of  missionaries  who  have  so  kindly 
continued  their  valuable  help  in  school  and  hospital. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  point  out  that  no  development  of  the  work 
has  been  possible  owing  to  the  limits  set  by  finance  and  the  scarcity  of 
workers.  Fields  full  of  promise  call  for  more  labourers,  but  at  present 
the  good  seed  can  only  be  sown  on  an  occasional  visit.  Such,  for 
example,  is  the  great  field  of  North  Hakkaland,  where  Miss  Keith  has 
visited  the  city  of  Shong-hong  and  the  country  stations,  bringing  the 
Gospel  to  a few  individuals  only  out  of  the  many  thousands  of  heathen 
women.  Then  at  Chang-pu  the  hearts  of  our  workers  turn  southwards 
towards  the  district  and  city  of  Unsio,  a centre  of  commercial  and  literary 
activity  where  already  the  Gospel  has  reached  a few  and  the  ground  is 
thought  to  be  well  prepared.  From  Tainan  our  ladies  would  fain  occupy 
the  field  of  Mid-Formosa,  where  work  among  women  has  been  begun  at 
Chiang-hoa  and  other  stations  ; but  at  present,  with  the  limited  staff  in 
Tainan,  this  is  quite  impossible. 

Work  at  Home. 

Like  its  predecessor,  the  year  14)08  has  seen  many  changes  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  the  leaders  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Association. 
In  April  we  were  all  deeply  moved  by  the  not  unexpected  resignation  of 
our  beloved  President,  Mrs.  Mathieson.  One  could  only  marvel  at  the 
wonderful  way  in  which,  with  her  advancing  years,  she  had  discharged 
the  duties  of  her  position,  and  we  thanked  God  for  sparing  her  so  long  to 
our  Association.  At  this  crisis  all  hearts  turned  to  our  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
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Thomas  Bell,  as  our  future  President,  and  in  the  following  month  she 
was  unanimously  elected  to  this  post.  It  seemed  well-nigh  impossible 
to  find  any  one  to  fill  the  office  of  Treasurer  thus  vacated  by  Mrs.  Bell, 
even  though  arrangements  had  been  already  made  at  the  Church  offices 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  work  carried  on  with  such  success  by  our 
late  Treasurer  for  fifteen  years.  But  at  length  in  October  Miss  Morison 
most  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Interim  Treasurer  until  the  Synod  of 
1909,  a small  Finance  Committee  being  formed  to  help  her.  Mrs. 
Mackay,  of  Frognal,  has  succeeded  Miss  Morison  as  Secretary  of  the 
Lon  don  Visiting  Committee.  On  the  Executive  Committee  Mrs.  Anderson 
Scott  has  been  succeeded  bj^  Mrs.  Christie  Reid.  Among  Presbyterial 
Secretaries  we  have  lost  Mrs.  Little,  of  the  Durham  Presbytery,  and  have 
welcomed  Mrs.  Farquhar  as  her  successor,  while  Miss  Elder,  of  Bristol, 
has  succeeded  Miss  C.  E.  Wilkins  in  the  Presbytery  of  Bristol.  The 
resignation  of  Miss  Mary  Graham,  of  the  Liverpool  Presbytery,  followed 
by  her  death  in  October,  did  not  lead  to  any  new  appointment  being 
made,  as  her  sister  still  holds  office  as  before.  Miss  Mary  Graham  is  not 
the  only  valued  friend  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Association  who  has 
passed  away,  but  we  have  also  lost  by  death  two  Vice-Presidents — Lady 
Robson  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stevenson — both  of  whom  were  deeply  interested 
in  our  Association.  To  Lady  Robson  we  owe  a peculiar  debt  of  gratitude 
for  her  work  in  connection  with  the  Prayer  Union  Cards. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Catherine  Maria  Ricketts 
Memorial  Fund,  which  is  still  being  collected  in  our  branches  throughout 
the  land.  The  first  charge  on  this  fund  will  be  the  new  Biblewomen’s 
House  at  Swatow,  but  we  hope  that  there  will  be  a substantial  balance 
for  other  building  purposes. 

As  the  Synod  met  in  Newcastle  in  1908  and  as  our  annual  meeting 
■could  not,  in  consequence,  take  place  in  London,  there  was  a spring 
meeting  of  the  Association  held  on  March  25,  in  Marlborough  Place 
Church,  by  kind  permission  of  Rev.  Dr.  Monro  Gibson,  when  Miss  Balmer 
and  Mrs.  Garden  Blaikie  were  the  speakers. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  College  Road  Church,  Newcastle-ou- 
Tyne,  on  May  5,  and  was  preceded  as  usual  by  a morning  conference, 
when  reference  was  made  to  the  regretted  absence  of  such  old  friends  as 
Mrs.  Mathieson,  Mrs.  Mathews,  Mrs.  Bell,  and  Miss  Matheson — all  of 
whom  were  prevented  from  being  present.  Mrs.  Train,  wife  of  the 
retiring  Moderator,  occupied  the  chair,  and  so  great  were  the  numbers 
of  those  attending  the  conference  that  the  meeting  had  to  adjourn  from 
the  hall  to  the  church,  the  latter  being  almost  filled.  The  progress  made 
by  the  Association  both  at  home  and  abroad  during  the  six  years  since 
the  Synod  last  met  in  Newcastle  formed  the  theme  of  very  interesting 
papers  by  Miss  Mathews,  Mrs.  Charles  Macdonald,  Miss  Graham,  and  Mrs. 
Farquhar.  Besides  these,  Miss  Edith  Thornton,  Miss  Probst,  Miss  Lena 
Johnston,  Miss  Duncan,  Miss  Macgregor,  and  Mrs.  Molyneux  all  took  an 
active  part  in  the  conference  and  contributed  greatly  to  its  interest.  At 
the  annual  meeting  in  the  afternoon  the  Moderator  of  Synod,  the 
Rev.  A.  Phimister,  presided  at  the  opening,  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
Alex.  Connell.  A large  number  of  missionaries  were  present.  Miss  Craig 
spoke  on  the  organisation  of  the  W.  M.  A.,  Miss  Duncan  on  some  Chin- 
chew  schoolgirls,  Mrs.  Macdonald  Smith  made  a touching  appeal  on 
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behalf  of  our  missions  in  R&jshaki ; and  Mrs.  Garden  Blaikie  spoke  with 
much  force  of  the  A wakening  in  China. 

No  Valedictory  Meeting  took  place  in  1908. 

The  following  Conferences  were  held  : — 

1.  The  first  Conference  of  the  Bristol  Presbytery  on  January  23  at 
Trinity  Church,  Bristol,  which  was  attended  by  Miss  Craig  and  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Miss  Elder  to  the  post  of  Presbyterial  Secretary. 

2.  The  Fourth  Liverpool  Annual  Conference  on  February  20  in  the 
Lundie  Memorial  Hall.  In  spite  of  wet  and  storm}'-  weather,  nearly  five 
hundred  ladies  were  present  to  listen  to  Miss  Graham’s  encouraging 
report,  and  the  interesting  addresses  given  by  Miss  Balmer  and  Mrs. 
Garden  Blaikie. 

3.  The  Annual  W.  M.  A.  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Presbytery, 
held  on  April  3,  and  addressed  by  Mrs.  Garden  Blaikie. 

4.  The  Bi-Annual  Presbyterial  Conference  in  connection  with  the 
Newcastle  Presbytery,  held  in  College  Road  Hall  on  October  G.  The 
subject  was  Prayer,  and  among  the  speakers  was  Miss  Lena  Johnston. 

5.  A Conference  of  the  W.  M.  A.  branches  in  the  Presbytery  of 
London  South,  which  met  at  Regent  Square  on  October  28,  and  was 
well  attended. 

6.  The  third  Conference  of  the  Durham  W.  M.  A.  branches,  held  on 
November  18,  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  when  Mrs.  Wylie  Blue  gave  the 
address. 

Besides  the  above  we  might  mention  that  the  Women’s  Missionary 
Association  united  with  the  Foreign  Missions  in  a prayer  meeting  held 
at  Regent  Square  on  November  26,  on  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
of  our  Church.  The  same  evening  in  Newcastle  our  Presbyterial 
Secretary  had  called  together  the  members  of  the  Women’s  Missionary 
Association  and  the  Girls’  Auxiliary  for  the  same  purpose  of  Intercession 
on  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Missions. 

As  usual,  our  missionaries  while  at  home  have  had  their  full  share  of 
deputation  work.  Early  in  the  year  Miss  Balmer  took  several  meetings 
in  the  London  Presbyteries,  besides  8 meetings  in  the  Yorkshire 
Presbytery  and  17  in  that  of  Newcastle.  The  autumn  was  a 
specially  busy  time.  Miss  Duncan,  being  supported  by  Sunday  Schools 
in  Scotland,  was  naturally  expected  to  give  much  of  her  time  to  addressing 
Sunday  Schools  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Perth,  after  which  she 
came  South  and  visited  almost  every  congregation  in  the  Bristol  Presby- 
tery. Miss  Lena  Johnston  took  27  meetings  in  the  Newcastle 
and  Durham  Presbyteries,  while  Miss  Macgregor  during  October  and 
November  addressed  14  meetings  in  the  Liverpool  Presbytery  and  11 
meetings  in  that  of  Manchester.  Miss  Butler  was  much  in  request  for 
the  London  churches.  Mrs.  Riddel  and  Mrs.  Garden  Blaikie  have  also 
done  splendid  work  in  taking  meetings  in  London  and  throughout  the 
country.  Mrs.  Riddel’s  visit  to  the  Northumberland  Presbytery,  where 
she  took  7 meetings,  was  warmly  appreciated,  and  Mrs.  Blaikie’s  stirring 
addresses  at  several  large  annual  gatherings  made  a great  impression 
on  those  who  heard  them. 

There  are  now  Visiting  Committees  in  connection  with  the  Bristol, 
Durham,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  and  Newcastle  Presbyteries. 
That  of  the  Bristol  Presbytery  was  formed  last  year. 
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The  new  branches  formed  in  1908  are  as  follows  : St.  James’, 
Sunderland  and  Redcar,  both  in  the  Durham  Presbytery  ; Low  Fell  and 
Walker  on-Tyne,  in  the  Newcastle  Presbytery;  Southend  and  Wembley, 
in  the  Presbytery  of  London  North ; and  St.  Mark’s,  Bournemouth,  in 
the  Presbytery  of  London  South. 

The  following  churches  each  continue  to  support  a missionary  : 
Claughton  and  Sefton  Park,  in  the  Liverpool  Presbytery;  Notting  Hill, 
Marylebone,  Regent  Square,  and  St.  John’s  Wood,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
London  North ; and  Jesmond,  in  the  Newcastle  Presbytery.  In  addition 
the  salaries  of  our  two  ladies  in  India  continue  to  be  paid,  the  one  by 
the  St.  John's  Wood  Zenana  Working  Party,  and  the  other  by  anony- 
mous donors  in  the  Claughton  congregation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Miss  Mary  Ewing  is  also  supported  by  anonymous  donors. 

Treasurer’s  Report. — We  have  cause  to  feel  thankful  that  at  the  end 
of  another  year  our  financial  statement  is  such  as  to  enable  us  to  carry 
on  the  work  which  we  have  already  undertaken,  although  it  does  not 
allow  us  to  look  forward  to  much  increase  in  the  future.  We  have 
appeals  for  further  help  from  practically  all  the  stations,  while  work  at 
new  centres  opens  up  before  us.  We  trust  the  Church  at  home  will 
fully  realise  these  facts,  and  that  the  necessary  funds  will  be  forthcoming. 
The  amount  received  from  Associations  was  rather  less  than  in  1907,  but 
the  Special  Donations  were  larger,  and  included  three  legacies.  The 
Thanksgiving  Boxes  and  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  1 Our  Sisters  ’ both 
show  an  increase. 

The  special  effort  this  year  has  been  the  ‘ Catherine  Maria  Ricketts  ’ 
Fund,  in  memory  of  our  devoted  and  honorary  missionary.  A sum  of 
£50  given  for  Swatow  in  1907  was,  by  permission,  transferred  from  the 
General  Account  and  made  the  nucleus  of  the  Memorial  Fund,  which  at 
the  close  of  the  year  reached  the  gratifying  amount  of  £840  9s.  Con- 
tributions came  in  from  over  140  branches,  besides  donations  from 
individual  members  of  our  own  and  other  Churches.  The  first  charge  on 
this  Fund  will  be  the  building  of  a Biblewoman’s  House  at  Swatow. 

Building  Fund. — Grants  have  been  made  from  this  Fund — to 
Chinchew  £165  and  to  Chang-pu  £50,  leaving  a balance  of  £92  17s. 

A sum  of  £500  was  placed  on  deposit  with  the  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  for  the  long-promised  school  at  Amoy  ; 
this,  with  interest,  and  donations  of  £5  8s.  received  during  the  year, 
leaves  a balance  of  £525  15s.  8 d.  The  balance  on  the  General  Account 
stands  at  £2,423  17s.  Id.,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  only 
a working  balance  due  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  half  of  the  money 
comes  in  during  the  last  two  or  three  months  of  the  financial  year,  and 
barely  carries  us  over  the  less  productive  months  of  the  new  year. 

Thanksgiving  Boxes.- — Mrs.  Skinner  reports  that  during  the  past  year 
397  new  boxes  have  been  sent  out,  showing  an  increase  of  over  200  boxes 
since  the  previous  year.  Fifteen  new  congregations  have  taken  boxes 
for  the  first  time.  In  102  congregations  meetings  for  the  receiving  and 
opening  of  the  boxes  have  been  held.  Last  year  2,134  boxes  brought 
in  £564  17s.  6d .,  showing  an  increase  of  £58  19s.  10<L  During  the 
fifteen  years  that  the  boxes  have  been  used  they  have  brought  in  the 
sum  of  £6,381  7s.  10 d. 

Girls’  Auxiliary. — The  membership  of  the  Girls’  Auxiliary  has  again 
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increased  by  nearly  a hundred  this  year,  but  no  new  Presbyterial 
Branches  have  been  formed. 

In  London  an  all-day  working  party  was  held  in  the  spring.  The 
work  done  was  divided  between  the  Chincliew  and  Engchhun  Hospitals. 

As  the  missionaries  were  not  all  in  London  at  any  one  time  for 
Valedictory  meetings,  it  was  impossible  to  arrange  a missionary  ‘ At 
Home.’  But  two  smaller  social  meetings  were  held  with  a view  to 
getting  new  members  and  spreading  the  interest  in  Mission  Study. 

It  was  felt  that  the  original  aim  of  our  Association — namely,  Mission 
Study — had  been  somewhat  neglected  of  late,  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  time  was  ripe  for  a special  effort  in  this  direction.  So  in  place  of 
the  usual  Conference  in  London  a £ Mission  Study  Institute  ’ was  arranged 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Cowan,  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  had  wide 
experience  of  such  work.  The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  discussion 
on  the  aim  and  theory  of  Mission  Study,  followed  by  a model  circle  on 
the  fifth  chapter  of  Dr.  Datta’s  ‘ Desire  of  India.’  In  the  afternoon  there 
was  criticism  of  the  circle,  and  a closing  address  by  Mr.  William  Paton, 
of  Westminster  College. 

A most  successful  Conference  was  arranged  by  the  Liverpool  Branch 
in  November  at  Trinity  Church,  Claughton.  About  200  girls  were 
present.  The  chief  speakers  were  Miss  Moinet  and  Mrs.  Macdonald  Smith. 

There  was  also  a most  interesting  Conference  at  Sunderland,  attended 
by  about  130  girls,  representing  eight  churches  in  Durham  Presbytery 
and  some  in  Newcastle.  Mrs.  Wylie  Blue  and  Miss  Lena  Johnston 
were  the  speakers. 

The  Central  Study  Bands  in  Liverpool  and  Newcastle  and  most  of 
the  local  Bands  have  been  studying  the  ‘ Uplift  of  China,’  while  all  the 
London  Bands,  as  well  as  Manchester  and  Hull,  have  been  taking  the 
‘ Desire  of  India.’  It  is  hoped  that  there  may  be  a large  increase  in 
the  number  of  circles  this  year,  and  that  work  may  be  started  in  some 
new  centres. 

The  Baby  Band. — In  1908  there  were  six  new  branches  of  the 
Baby  Band  formed — viz.,  New  Barnet,  Cricklewood,  St.  George’s 
Blackburn,  Heswall,  Plymouth,  and  Warrior  Square  St.  Leonards. 
Four  branches  have  ceased  to  exist,  so  our  total  is  48,  a net  increase 
of  two. 

The  membership  continues  to  grow  steadily,  and  our  total  roll  has 
reached  935,  209  names  having  been  added  during  the  year.  Six  new 
Secretaries  have  been  appointed,  and  we  hope  soon  to  receive  reinforce- 
ments from  them. 

Two  little  ones  have  been  called  to  the  Home  above,  and  a large 
number  have  passed  out  of  the  Band,  having  entered  their  sixth  year. 

A very  novel  departure  was  a B.B.  party  held  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
Manchester,  when  over  40  babies  and  their  mothers  had  a very  pleasant 
time.  A full  account  is  given  in  the  Children's  Messenger  for  February. 

Mrs.  Strachan,  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Union  of  Victoria,  who 
was  in  this  country  in  1906,  was  much  interested  in  our  B.B.,  and  since 
returning  has  started  a similar  society.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  has 
made  a good  beginning, 

The  sum  of  £17  Is.  was  sent  to  the  W.  M.  A.  Treasurer  for  the  Baby 
Home  at  Amoy. 


BANYAN  AND  PEEPUL  TREES 

(Opposite  the  Mission  House,  Ram  pore  Botilia) 
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‘ Our  Sisters : — Mrs.  Blake  reports:  The  year  1908  lias  been 
encouraging.  We  lost  only  one  Branch,  through  the  removal  of  the 
Minister,  and  hope  to  regain  it  when  a settlement  is  made.  Seven  new 
Branches  take  the  magazine,  some  on  formation  of  the  Branch,  others 
after  having  been  started  for  some  time.  The  issue  has  been  13,500 
copies  a quarter,  and  financially  we  again  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  Our  Sisters  is  now  a source  of  revenue  to  the  Association. 

Last  year  the  balance  was  £43  4s.  5 d.,  but  owing  to  an  index,  which 
cost  about  £10,  and  to  more  illustrations,  which  make  the  bills  for 
printing  heavier  this  year,  we  can  only  hand  over  £32  13s.  2d.,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  statement : — 

Magazine  Account,  1908. 

Receipts.  £ s.  d. 

By  Sale  of  Our  Sisters  167  12  4k 
Interest  of  deposit  . . 13  0 


£168  5 4i 


Payments.  £ s.  d. 

Postage  of  Parcels,  ] , - 

Stamps,  &e.  . . . J 


Printer’s  Account 

127  17  8 

Balance  in  hand  . 

13  H 

Handed  over  to  Gene- 

l Q9  1 9 9 

ral  Fund  .... 

£168  5 4k 

Literature  Stall. — The  Literature  Department  owes  a debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Misses  Balmer,  Johnston,  and  Craig  for  their  goodness 
in  taking  parcels  of  books  with  them  on  their  visitations ; also  to  the 
Presbyterial  Secretaries  and  other  branch  Secretaries  for  their  help  in 
selling  literature  in  their  provinces. 

The  Department  has  made  steady  progress,  although  the  balance  at 
the  end  of  the  year  is  small,  owing  to  heavy  expenses  incurred  in  the 
publishing  of  two  sets  of  Picture  Postcards  and  of  the  Missionary 
Alphabet,  all  of  which,  however,  have  proved  popular  additions  to  the 
Stall.  Also,  the  stock  of  books  for  children  having  been  sold  out.  afresh 
supply  had  to  be  obtained  for  Christmas. 

A large  number  of  copies  of  the  ‘ Uplift  of  China,’  and  latterly  of 
the  ‘ Desire  of  India,’  have  been  required  by  those  engaged  in  missionary 
study,  and  the  sale  of  ‘ Jin  Ko-niu  ’ has  been  quite  exceptional,  all  of 
which  indicates  that  missionary  interest  is  increasing  in  our  churches 
throughout  the  country. 

The  new  Prayer  Scroll  (which  can  be  obtained  at  the  Stall)  helps  to 
foster  this  interest. 

Some  of  the  picture  postcards  of  Chinchew  (two  packets,  price  6d. 
each,  published  by  Rev.  A.  S.  M.  Anderson)  are  also  to  be  found  on  the 
Stall. 

After  the  death  of  Miss  Ricketts  some  photographs  of  her  were 
procured,  all  of  which  have  been  sold.  The  photograph  of  our  new 
Missionary,  Miss  Duffus,  and  a new  one  of  Miss  Balmer,  lately  returned 
to  the  Hakkas,  are  for  sale. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  was  a balance  in  hand  of 
£10  5s.  2 d.  Receipts  for  the  year  have  been  £44  12s.  6d..  and  expendi- 
ture £51  11s.  7 d.,  leaving  a balance  in  hand  of  £3  6s.  Id. 
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Prayer  Union  Cards. — Prayer  is  undoubtedly  the  inspiration  of  all 
work  in  the  Foreign  Mission  Field,  and  though  its  very  nature  prevents 
it  from  being  measured  by  statistics,  these  provide  us  with  the  only 
means  of  gauging  the  extent  to  which  it  enters  into  this  department  of 
our  Church’s  work.  It  is  a matter  for  thankfulness  that  our  people 
seem  to  be  growing  more  alive  to  the  place  which  it  ought  to  occupy. 
Not  only  have  new  branches  of  our  Prayer  Union  been  formed,  but  many 
of  the  older  branches  have  applied  for  a larger  supply  of  cards.  We 
cherish  the  hope  that  before  long  there  will  not  be  a single  congregation 
which  does  not  join  in  this  Union  of  Prayer  for  a blessing  on  our  faithful 
workers.  This  at  least  is  the  object  at  which  we  aim. 

The  number  of  leaflets  used  in  1906-07  was  8,505,  and  in  1907-08, 
3,872.  The  increase,  however,  is  much  larger  than  appears,  nearly  600 
less  being  given  in  grants,  as  it  was  found  they  were  not  used. 

The  balance  in  hand  in  October  1907  was  £10  9s.  3d.  The  receipts 
during  the  year  amounted  to  £15  3s.  7\d.  The  expenditure,  including 
a donation  of  £8  to  the  funds  of  the  W.M.A.,  was  £16  15s.  1 \d.,  leaving 
a balance  in  hand,  in  October  1908,  of  £8  17s.  9 d. 

Missionary  Letters,  dec. — Miss  C.  W.  Thorburn  kindly  continues  to 
type  and  send  out  250  letters  monthly,  from  October  to  May  inclusive. 
She  will  be  very  grateful  if  each  branch  receiving  a monthly  copy  will 
forward  6d.  a year  to  defray  expenses  of  postage,  &c. 

Miss  Sutherland  is  able  to  send  a better  report  of  the  Lantern 
Slides,  which  were  not  in  much  demand  in  1907.  Last  year,  however, 
the  Amoy  slides  were  exhibited  four  times  in  England  and  four  times 
in  Edinburgh  ; the  Swatow  slides  were  also  exhibited  four  times  in 
England. 

Miss  Kirkaldy  repoi’ts  that  the  curios  have  been  sent  to  thirteen 
congregations,  besides  having  been  lent  to  the  Orient  Exhibition  in 
London.  The  costumes  have  been  sent  to  fourteen  branches,  repre- 
senting altogether  the  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Durham,  Liverpool,  London, 
Manchester,  Newcastle,  and  Yorkshire  Presbyteries. 

In  reading  these  reports  of  the  Home  departments  and  those  of  our 
stations  abroad  we  can  surely  find  much  to  encourage  our  hearts  and 
strengthen  our  hands.  When  those  who  seemed  to  be  the  mainstay  of 
our  Association  have  been  removed  by  death,  God  in  His  providence  has. 
it  may  be  through  their  example  and  inspiration,  raised  up  others  to  earn, 
on  the  work.  We  believe  there  is  more  prayer,  more  liberality  in  giving, 
more  interest  taken  in  Missions,  while  the  Visiting  Committees  have 
tended  to  more  mutual  help  among  the  branches.  In  the  Girls’  Auxiliary 
we  also  see  the  younger  generation,  with  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  it 
puts  into  Study  Bands  and  Conferences,  preparing  to  take  up  this  great 
work  of  Foreign  Missions.  But,  after  all,  it  is  the  individual  interest, 
the  individual  effort,  the  individual  prayer  that  goes  to  make  the  general 
success  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Association.  The  humblest  member 
can  do  her  part,  for  none  can  be  too  poor  or  too  busy  to  pray. 

ELIZABETH  W.  BELL,  President. 

ALICE  VOELCKER,  Recording  Secretary. 

[for  Financial  Statement,  see  under  ‘Accounts  of  the  Church,’  p.  328.] 
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THE  SYNOD’S  MOTION. 


1 At  London,  and  within  Marylebone  Church,  on  Wednesday, 
Inter  alia : the  5th  day  of  May,  1909,  at  6 p.m. 

< The  Synod  called  for  the  Report  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  which 
was  submitted  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Connell,  Convener. 

‘ On  his  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Macphail,  it  was 
resolved  as  follows : — 

‘ 1.  The  Synod  receives  the  Report. 

‘ 2.  The  Synod  renews  its  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  blessing  vouchsafed 
in  the  fields  committed  to  its  care  in  China,  Formosa,  Singapore,  and  India,  and 
rejoices  in  the  record  of  continued  progress  in  all  departments  of  the  work — evan- 
gelistic, educational,  medical,  and  administrative. 

1 3.  The  Synod  records  with  deep  sorrow  the  losses  that  have  befallen  its  Mission 
staff  daring  the  year,  through  the  removal  by  death  of  Rev.  Garden  Blaikie,  M.A., 
in  his  early  prime,  after  several  years  of  enduring  labour  and  distinguished  promise ; 
of  Mrs.  Oldham  also,  after  a similar  record  of  noble  service  in  the  medical  work  of 
the  Women’s  Missionary  Association ; and  the  withdrawal  through  resignation  of 
the  Rev.  Campbell  N.  Moody,  M.A.,  of  Formosa,  a missionary  of  rare  ability  and 
self-denying  toil,  and  of  Dr.  Muir  Sandeman,  whose  devoted  service  in  our  Medical 
Mission  for  twelve  years,  first  in  the  Amoy  field  and  latterly  at  Swabue,  will  remain 
on  long  and  honourable  record,  and  calls  for  the  earnest  gratitude  of  the  Church. 

‘ 4.  The  Synod  further  records  its  deep  sense  of  the  loss  suffered  by  our  Mission 
and  many  another  Christian  cause  through  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mathieson,  who  for 
more  than  seven  years  presided  with  fine  prudence  and  devoted  sympathy  over  the 
work  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Association  ; extends  its  sympathy  to  the  Women’s 
Missionary  Association  in  this  sorrow ; and  welcomes  Mrs.  Thomas  Bell  to  the 
responsible  position  of  President. 

‘5.  The  Synod  welcomes  the  following  recruits  to  the  Mission  staff,  and  bids 
them  Godspeed  in  their  great  work  : Mr.  R.  A.  Rogers,  B.A.,  appointed  to  educational 
work  in  Chinchew  ; Mr.  WT.  E.  Montgomery, B. A.,  destined  for  Formosa;  Miss  Mary 
Duffus,  appointed  to  Hakkalandby  the  Women’s  Missionary  Association;  also  Miss 
Annie  Benning,  appointed  to  the  Tainan  Hospital,  and  Miss  Agnes  G.  Small, 
appointed  to  Naogaon  Hospital,  the  first  trained  nurses  in  the  service  of  the  Mission. 

‘ 6.  The  Synod  acknowledges  with  profound  gratitude  the  remarkable  outburst 
of  generosity  throughout  the  Church  in  the  closing  weeks  of  1908,  a generosity 
which  has  materially  reduced  the  proportions  of  the  necessary  retrenchment,  and 
which  gives  good  hope  that  during  this  year  existing  work  may  be  efficiently 
maintained. 

‘7.  The  Synod  offers  its  sincere  gratitude  to  all  helpers  who  have  contributed  to 
the  splendid  result  of  the  year : to  the  Scottish  Auxiliary,  with  its  marvellous 
liberality  ; to  the  Women’s  Missionary  Association  ; to  the  Synod’s  Deputies,  whose 
labours  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  .1.  Howie  Boyd  have  been  most  fruitful  and 
untiring ; to  the  Young  People’s  Swabue  Committee  and  the  Girls’  Auxiliary ; to 
Presbyterial  Mission  committees  and  conveners ; to  Mission  treasurers  and  collectors 
in  congregations  ; to  Sunday  School  superintendents  and  teachers  ; and  to  all  boys 
and  girls  who  have  done  so  well  for  Formosa. 

‘ 8.  The  Synod  congratulates  the  Young  People’s  Swabue  Committee  on  its 
energy  in  meeting  last  year  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  Swabue  Mission  ; expresses 
its  sincere  thanks  to  Miss  Mann,  the  retiring  convener  of  that  Committee,  for  her 
long  and  self-sacrificing  work  ; and  extends  a cordial  welcome  to  the  Rev.  J.  Smyth 
Wood,  M.A.,  in  assuming  the  office  of  convener. 

‘ 9.  The  Synod  commends  to  Presbyteries  and  Congregations  the  Mission  Study 
movement,  now  being  organised  in  some  of  our  Churches,  as  a movement  which 
promises  rich  results  by  promoting  in  natural  and  effective  ways  missionary 
intelligence,  enthusiasm,  and  liberality. 

‘ 10.  The  Synod  anticipates  with  great  hope  the  World  Missionary  Conference 
to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  in  June  1910,  and  approves  the  action  of  the  Committee  in 

F 
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authorising  the  extension  of  the  furlough  of  I)r.  Gibson  that  he  may  be  able  to 
complete  the  important  duty  entrusted  to  him  as  Chairman  of  one  of  the  Conference 
Commissions. 

‘ 11.  The  Synod  notes  with  great  satisfaction  the  assurance  given  by  the  recent 
International  Opium  Commission  of  its  confident  belief  in  “ the  unswerving 
sincerity  ” of  the  Chinese  Government  in  its  efforts  to  rid  China  of  the  opium  evil ; 
rejoices  in  the  evidence  from  many  parts  of  the  Empire  of  the  diminished  growth 
and  consumption  of  the  drug ; and  again  expresses  the  hope  that  the  British 
Government  may  give  all  possible  help  to  the  Chinese  Government  towards  the 
great  end  in  view. 

‘ 12.  The  Synod  adopts  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  with  regard  to 
the  conferring  of  Presbyterian  powers  on  Mission  Councils ; and,  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  Recommendation  II.  (A)  (p.  75  of  Reports),  the  Synod  now  instructs  (1) 
that  the  words  “ or  missionary  ” be  omitted  from  paragraph  516  of  the  Book  of 
Order  ; (2)  that  paragraph  532  should  read  thus  : — 

‘ “ In  the  case  of  a charge  of  a grave  offence  or  of  heresy  against  a missionary  on 
the  foreign  field,  the  exercise  of  discipline  belongs  to  the  Mission  Council 
of  which  he  is  a member,  with  such  modifications  of  its  composition  as  the 
Synod  may,  from  time  to  time,  determine ; which  Council  possesses  the 
powers  of  a Presbytery  for  this  purpose,  all  parties  having  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Synod  as  if  the  Mission  Council  were  a Presbytery.” 

‘ 13.  The  Synod  once  more  asks  for  the  great  Livingstonia  Mission  of  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  a share  in  the  sympathy,  prayer,  and  liberality  of  our  Church. 

‘ 14.  Finally,  the  Synod  appeals  to  the  Church  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of 
interest  and  sympathy  reached  during  the  past  year;  claims  for  the  work  beyond 
the  seas  a warm  and  constant  place  in  the  prayers  of  its  faithful  people  ; and 
commends  the  work  and  all  who  labour  in  it  to  the  gracious  power  of  God. 

1 Addresses  were  thereafter  given  on  Foreign  and  Jewish  Mission  Work  by 
the  Rev.  William  Campbell,  F.R.G.S.,  of  Formosa ; Miss  Forsythe,  London; 
Dr.  Macdonald  Smith,  of  Naogaon,  Bengal ; Sir  Andrew  Fraser,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D., 
who  was  received  as  the  Deputy  this  year  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
India,  and  welcomed  by  the  Modei’ator  in  the  name  of  the  Synod ; and  the  Rev. 
Robert  Laws,  D.D.,  of  Livingstonia,  Moderator  of  the  United  Free  Church 
Assembly.’ 

At  the  first  sederunt  of  Synod  (on  Monday  evening,  May  3),  it  was  resolved  as 
follows : — 

‘ The  Synod  recommends  anew  to  Congregations  and  Sessions  the  observance  of 
the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Foreign  Missions,  commencing  on  Monday,  November  30,  of 
the  present  year.’ 

At  the  sederunt  of  Synod  on  Thursday  morning,  May  6,  it  was  resolved  as 
follows : — 

‘ The  Synod  appoints  the  week  beginning  Monday,  November  29,  to  be  observed 
as  the  Week  of  Self-denial  and  Thanksgiving  on  behalf  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Church.’ 

At  the  sederunt  of  Synod,  on  Friday  morning,  the  following  ministers  and  elders 
were  set  apart  (along  with  the  Synod  Evangelists)  as  Foreign  Mission  Deputies;  the 
congregations  to  be  visited  during  the  year  to  be  those  in  the  Presbyteries  of 
Berwick,  Birmingham,  Carlisle,  Liverpool,  and  Newcastle 

Revs.  J.  Howie  Boyd,  B.D.  (Convener)-  Alexander  Alexander,  M.A. ; J.  L. 
Barkway,  M.A. ; Thomas  Carter,  Th.D. ; W.  R.  Colville,  M.A. ; John  Conway; 
J.  R.  Fleming,  B.D. ; David  Fyffe,  M.A. ; J.  R.  Gillies,  M.A. ; G.  J.  Goodman; 
W.  Fearon  llalliday,  M.A. ; W.  Harvey-Jellie,  B.D.,  D.-es-Lit. : William  Kidd, 
Robert  Leggat,  J.  H.  Chambers  Macaulay,  M.A. ; W.  S.  McCaughey,  M.A. ; W.  King 
H.  Macdonald,  M.A. ; Thomas  Mackay,  M.A. ; W.  Aikman  McKee ; J.  H.  Macona- 
chie,  B.D. ; J.  L.  Milne,  B.D. ; G.  Erskine  Nicol,  M.A. ; George  Patterson,  Richard 
Roberts,  J.  Stephens  Roose,  M.A. ; J.  M.  E.  Ross,  M.A. ; David  Smith,  J.  M. 
Witherow,  M.A. ; J.  Smyth  Wood,  M.A. ; W.  S.  Herbert  Wylie,  M.A. ; Matthew 
Young;  and  Messrs.  R.  J.  Burns,  Professor  Macalister,  F.B.S.,  LL.D.,  and 
J.  Christie  Reid. 
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THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  FUND  in  account  with  the 
TREASURERSHIP  COMMITTEE. 


Dr. 

For 

Year 

to 

December  c 

1, 

1908. 

Cr. 

1907. 

Payments. 

1908. 

1907. 

Receipts. 

1908. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

517 

0 

8 

To  Balance  from  last 

f 10,673 

16 

8 By  Congregations  * 

10,948 

10 

2 

year  ...  Dr. 

513 

18 

6 

2,308 

8 

9 „ 

Sunday  Schools 

2,461 

15 

7 

13,517 

9 

8 

Salaries  of  Mis- 

2,155 

9 

0 ,. 

Edinburgh  Com- 

sionaries 

13,967 

15 

9 

mittee  of  Scot- 

1,561 

12 

1 

Amoy 

1,331 

15 

i) 

tish  Auxiliary 

2,167 

12 

3 

1,110 

6 

9 

Swatow  ... 

934 

i 

3 

2,580 

0 

o „ 

Legacies  (J)  ... 

0 

0 

0 

814 

6 

5 

Hakka  ... 

686 

12 

10 

1,672 

9 

9 „ 

Donations 

2,328 

13 

5 

314 

4 

3 

Samhopa 

280 

4 

1 

330 

0 

0 „ 

Dr.  Barbour  for 

661 

12 

8 

Formosa 

875 

14 

5 

JVlr.  Rankin’s 

0 

0 

0 

JJ 

Chianghoa 

0 

0 

0 

Salary 

330 

0 

0 

338 

11 

7 

,, 

Singapore 

302 

15 

8 

402 

8 

6 „ 

Do.  for  Mr.  Wat- 

24 

8 

9 

India 

30 

5 

0 

son’s  Salary ... 

417 

0 

3 

1,205 

12 

3 

Passage  Money... 

1,188 

19 

1 

75 

0 

0 „ 

Mrs.  Barbour 

121 

16 

11 

Travelling  E x- 

for  Work  in 

penses  of  Mis- 

Singapore 

0 

0 

0 

sionaries  and 

200 

0 

0 „ 

The  London  Mis- 

Deputies  (at 

sionary  Society 

home)... 

93 

10 

11 

for  Mr.  H.  J.  P. 

405 

0 

0 

Outfit 

208 

3 

0 

Anderson’s 

20 

0 

0 

n 

Penang  

20 

0 

0 

Salary 

200 

0 

0 

1,784 

16 

0 

n 

Home  Charges . . . 

1,515 

5 

8 

204 

0 

0 „ 

Friends  for  Dr. 

146 

16 

0 

Interest  on  Over- 

Wight’s  Salary 

230 

0 

0 

drawn  Account 

140 

8 

0 

25 

0 

o „ 

Donations  for  Dr. 

33 

19 

5 

Transfer  toW.M.A. 

Cousland’s 

Subscriptions 

Salary 

30 

0 

0 

from  Edinburgh 

207 

3 

6 „ 

Self-Denial  Fund 

Committee  . . . 

0 

0 

0 

(net)  ... 

2 221 

11 

6 

20 

0 

0 

>} 

Transfer  to  Spe- 

321 

2 

3 „ 

The  Dunn  Trust 

260 

0 

0 

cial  Account 

Interest : — 

for  W ukingfu 

332 

19 

4 

Barbour  Bequest 

332 

19 

4 

Scholarships 

85 

15 

7 

Burnside  Bequest 

85 

15 

4 

(amount  re- 

341 

5 

0 

Sturge  Bequest 

285 

0 

0 

ceived  in  1906) 

0 

0 

0 

7 

12 

2 

For  support  of 

0 

0 

0 

Hospitals  (inclu- 

Cot  ... 

7 

12 

2 

ded  in  general 

0 

0 

0 „ 

Interest  on  Miss 

Mission  Ex- 

Hurst’s  Dona- 

penditure  in 

tion  ... 

10 

5 

2 

1907) 

569 

10 

9 

47 

4 

5 „ 

Missionary  Meet- 

ing  

117 

H 

1 

144 

0 

0 „ 

Transfer  from 

Special  Account 
for  Theological 
Students 

96 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 „ 

Sales  of  “ Our 

Missions”  ... 

12 

9 

5 

0 

0 

o „ 

Transfer  from 

Working  Ba- 
lance Account 
(LamontFund) 

115 

6 

0 

22,113 

14 

11 

22,659 

0 

8 

513 

18 

6 » 

Debit  Balance 

forward 

0 

0 

0 

£22,627  13 

5 

£22,659 

0 

8 

| £22,627  13 

5 

£22,659 

0 

8 

* Exclusive  of  £77  Is.  3 d.  and  (f ) exclusive  of  £78  16s.  3 d.  contributed  for  the  Livingstonia  Mission. 
J Legacies  amounting  to  £-2,657  13s.  3 cl.  were  transferred  to  a special  Legacy  Equalisation 
Account ; and  henceforth  in  each  year  there  will  be  brought  into  the  general  account  only  the  average 
amount  received  from  legacies  during  the  previous  seven  years. 
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In  addition  to 
following  Donations 


the  receipts  for  ordinary  expenditure , 
were  received  for  special  purposes: — 


the 


£ s.  d. 

For  Special  Students  at  Swatow  and  Wakingfu — 


Berwick,  Wallace  Green  ...  ...  ...  18  0 0 

Birkenhead,  West  Kirby  ...  ...  ...  652 

Liverpool,  Mount  Pleasant  ...  ...  6 0 0 

London,  Frognal ...  ...  ...  ...  1800 

Hove  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 0 0 

Redhill  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  10  0 

Manchester,  Withington  ...  ...  ...  600 

Muswell  Hill  Session  ...  ...  ...  600 

Mr.  R.  J.  Burns  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 0 0 

Mr.  D.  C.  Haldeman  ...  ...  ...  6 0 0 

A Manchester  Elder  ...  ..  ...  2400 


For  Naogoan  Hospital  and  Cottage  Wards — 

Westminster  College  Missionary  Society  ...  280  0 0 

Sunderland,  N.  Bridge  Street  Mission  Study 

Band  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 0 0 

Liverpool,  Canning  Street ..  ...  ...  12  0 0 

For  repairing  Rampore  Boalia  Church — 

Per  Mrs.  Morison 


£ s.  d. 


112  15  2 


294  0 0 
32  0 0 


£438  15  2 


THE  WOMEN’S  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  TREASURER’ d ACCOUNT  for  Year  ended  December  31,  1908. 
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DONATIONS  AND  LEGACIES. 


For  the  Ordinary  W ork  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee. 


£ 

«S‘. 

el. 

£ 

Scottish  Auxiliary  Association 

2,167 

12 

3 

Readers  of  ‘ The  Christian  ’ 

100 

0 

0 

Legacies — 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Helene  Briard 

203 

15 

7 

2,267 

Mrs.  Lloyd 

100 

0 

0 

Mr.  D.  Maclver 

1,213 

16 

6 

Eliza  Robertson 

25 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Susan  Slater 

65 

1 

2 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P. 

1,000 

0 

0 

Miss  E.  Wainwright ... 

50 

0 

0 

Donations — 

Dr.  A.  H.  Barbour  : — 

For  Mr.  Watson’s  Salary 

417 

19 

3 

2,657 

„ Mr.  Rankin's  Salary 

330 

0 

0 

For  Dr.  Wight’s  Salary  : — 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Barbour 

100 

0 

0 

747 

Dr.  Wight’s  Friends 

130 

0 

0 

The  Dunn  Trust 

The  Reyner  Trust 

London  Missionary  Society  : — 

For  Mr.  H.  J.  P.  Anderson’s  Salary  ... 

For  Dr.  Cousland’s  Salary  : — 

C.M.S.  Medical  Auxiliary  ... 

25 

0 

0 

230 

260 

70 

200 

C.E.Z.M.S. 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  Jas  L.  Ainslie  ... 

1 

13 

6 

30 

W.  Ainslie,  Esq.  (2  donations)  ... 

3 

0 

0 

James  Anderson,  Esq. 

10 

0 

0 

‘Anonymous,’  per  A.  F.  Douglas,  Esq.,  LL.B. 
‘Anonymous’ 

‘ Anonymous  ’ 

100 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

‘ Anonymous,’  for  repairs  at  Engchhun... 

‘ Anonymous  ’ 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

‘ Anonymous,’ Thankolfering  ... 

2 

0 

0 

‘ Anonymous,'  Keswick 

i 

2 

6 

‘Anonymous’ 

‘Anonymous’ 

i 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

‘Anonymous’ 

‘Anonymous’ 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10 

0 

‘C.  S.  A.’  ... 

0 

10 

0 

Miss  J.  Armstrong 

5 

0 

0 

B.  J.  Baldwin,  Esq.  (2  donations) 

10 

0 

0 

E.  H.  Bell,  Esq. 

0 

10 

6 

Mrs.  Beveridge 

0 

5 

0 

Geo.  W.  Borley,  Esq 

1 

0 

0 

J.  Gray  Buchanan,  Esq. 

10 

0 

0 

<W.  C.’ 

1 

1 

0 

‘A.  C.  C.’  ... 

50 

0 

0 

‘M.  E.  C.’  ... 

50 

0 

0 

Carried  forward  ... 

£302 

i) 

6 

6,463 
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Brought  forward 

‘ Cheerful  Giver,’  for  Native  Teachers  ... 

Andrew  Currie,  Esq.... 

J.  M.  Currie,  Esq. 

Miss  Davies 
Mrs.  Douglas 
<J.  E.’ 

A.  Dodds  Fairbairn,  Esq. 

‘A  Friend  of  Missions,’  per  Rev.  A.  Connell,  B.D... 

‘ A Friend  of  the  China  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England,’  per  Alexander  Taylor,  Esq. . 
‘A  Friend,’ for  Formosa 
‘ A Friend,’ Birkenhead 
Miss  Gardner 

Glasgow  Foundry  Boys’  Religious  Society,  for  Rev. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Gibson’s  Work,  Swatow 
Miss  Goodall 
J.  H.  Greene,  Esq. 

‘D.  C.  H.>  ... 

Miss  M.  A.  Hagger  ... 

James  Halliday,  Esq. 

Henderson  U.  F.  Church,  Kilmarnock,  Bible  Class, 
for  Dr.  Landsborough’s  Work 
‘Jonathan’... 

William  Kennedy,  Esq. 

John  Lamont,  Esq.  ... 

London  Missionary  Society’.  Oxford  Auxiliary  ... 
‘E.  FI.  L.’  ...  ' ... 

•T.L.’ 

Rev.  C.  C.  Lundie,  B.A. 

Charles  Macdonald,  Esq. 

H.  L.  Macgregor,  Esq. 

Harry  N.  Macgregor,  Esq. 

Alex.  Macintyre,  Esq. 

‘ D.  M.  M.’ (2  donations) 

‘F.  M.’ 

Miss  Matheson 

Rev.  D.  Matheson,  M.A. 

‘ In  Memoriam,  J.  and  R.  A.  Hurst,’  per  Miss  M. 
Hurst 

‘ In  Memory  of  Presbus  ’ 

Rev.  A.  Miller,  D.D.  ... 

‘ A Missionary  ’ 

A.  C.  Mitchell,  Esq.  ... 

Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Moinet 
Miss  A.  E.  Marjorie  Moinet  ... 

Miss  Moran,  for  Rampore  Boalia 
Robert  Morton,  Esq.  (2  donations) 

Miss  M.  Munn,  for  Takow  Hospital 
‘ M N.’ 

R.  Nivison,  Esq. 

North  London  Presbytery  Teas  Account,  1908  ... 

Miss  Oldham 

Mr.  Paton’s  Drawing-class  at  Oxford 
‘S.  II.  A.  P.’ 

T.  E.  Quirk,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Rew  ... 

Rev.  Dr.  Riddel 
The  Misses  Robinson 
Robert  Robinson,  Esq. 

‘ Scotland  ’ ... 

J.  J.  Stewart,  Esq. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Taylor 


£ s ■ d. 
302  3 6 
60  0 0 
10  0 0 
26  0 0 
0 10  0 

0 13  6 

1 10  0 
10  0 0 

100  0 0 

100  0 0 
0 2 0 
20  0 0 

9 0 0 

5 0 0 
1 0 0 

10  0 
1 0 0 
2 0 0 

25  0 0 

1 2 1 
200  0 0 
2 2 0 
50  0 0 

0 5 0 
25  0 0 

0 2 0 

1 0 0 
20  0 0 

3 0 0 

6 0 0 
25  0 0 

1 10  0 
100  0 0 
50  0 0 
2 2 0 

12  10  0 
0 10  0 
3 3 0 
200  0 0 
50  0 0 
2 2 0 
0 10  0 

0 7 6 
100  0 0 

1 0 0 

0 5 0 
200  0 0 

2 3 10 

1 10  0 
1 0 0 

100  0 0 
10  0 0 
10  0 0 
10  0 0 
60  0 0 
5 0 0 

5 0 0 
5 0 0 
15  0 0 


£ s.  d. 
6,463  4 9 


Carried  forward 


£1,956  3 6 6,463  4 9 
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Brought  forward 

Miss  Tame  ... 

A Thankoffering 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Van  Rijn  ... 

Ditto  (for  Medical  Work) 

H.  W. 

M.  M.  W.  ... 


Rev.  G.  Wallace,  D.D. 

Miss  Watson,  for  School  for  Blind 
James  A.  Watson,  Esq.  (£10  yearly  for  5 yea: 

towards  special  effort) 

Mrs.  Westgarth 
Miss  Westgarth 
Mrs.  Wilson 

‘ A Working  Man’s  Thankoffering  ’ 

Miss  J.  Young 


£ s.  d. 

1,956  3 5 

0 12  0 
50  0 0 
1 1 0 
1 0 0 
2 0 0 
1 0 0 
0 10  0 
1 0 0 

50  0 0 
50  0 0 
10  0 0 
1 0 0 
2 0 0 
0 6 0 


£ s.  d. 

6,463  4 9 


2,126  12  5 


Total 


£8,589  17  2 
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